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UNITED 


STATES CORPORATION SUBSIDIARIES 


-. just drive straight ahead 
for 37,681 miles” 


HESE beautiful, wide, straight, 

smooth roads you’ve been wishing 
for, are really on their way. The magnifi- 
cent plan of interstate highways, greatest 
road program in U.S. history, is already 
taking form at the rate of 700 million 
dollars worth of construction per year. 


37,681 miles of swell driving... direct 
travel from any part of the country to 
any other part... routes north and south, 
east and west, and diagonal routes as well 
... big highways directly serving prac- 
tically all cities of 50,000 population or 
more... 


This is part of the better America that 
our generation is building. It’s taking 
plenty of brains. Plenty of manpower. 
Lots of cement. And lots of steel. 


And this is just one of the many places 
where steel is being used today to make 
life better for all of us. 


United States Steel has been working 
at capacity to supply steel of the mght 
quality and in the greatest possible quan- 
tity, to help build a better America. Not 
only for those super-highways—but also 
for housing, for automobiles, for railroad 
equipment, for bridges and tunnels, for 
national defense—and for your home. 


Never before has there been so much 
constructive need for steel. Nothing can 
take its place. Out of United States Steel’s 
laboratories have come better, stronger 
steels to meet today’s exacting demands. 
In United States Steel plants, produc- 
tion has been breaking all peace-time rec- 
ords. And United States Steel’s 900 
million dollar plant improvement and 
expansion program, now nearing comple- 
tion, will provide still more steel to help 
build a better America. 


This label is your guide to quality Steel. 


UNITED 
OFFERS 
SEVEN 


NEW 
YORK 
NONSTOPS 


only 2 hrs., 55 min. on 
DC-6 Mainliner 300s 


8am, 9am, 12 noon, 
> pm, 6 pm, 
7 pm, 1:15 am 


(Daylight Saving Times) 


EXTRA FAST—EXTRA FINE 
BUT NO EXTRA FARE 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Monroe and Wabash (Palmer House 
Corner) or Stevens Hotel Lobby 
Call FRanklin 2-4900 


OR, SEE AN AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENT 


STATISTICS OF 


COMMERCE 


CHICAGO BUSINESS 


Building permits ee 
Cost 2 ee 

Contracts awarded on building projects, 
Cook Co. - 23 See 2 eee 2 oe 
Costrai5 2 ee eis eee 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 

Real estate transfers —. 
Consideration 

Retailers’ Occupation Tax collection, 
Cooks Co; 72 2-- 


Department store sales index 
(Federal Reserve Board) 

(Daily average 1935-39=100) 

Bank clearings ~ a 

Bank debits to individual accounts: 
7th Federal Reserve District — 
Chicago? only? eee eee 

Chicago Stock Exchange transactions: 
Number of shares, stocks 
Market value of shares traded _. 

Railway express shipments, Chicago area, 

Air express shipments, Chicago area —__ 


L. C. L. merchandise cars ____ 


Originating local telephone messages 


Electric power production, kwh. 


Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 
Transit Authority lines: 
SUrtAces Division sae 
Rapid Transit Division ___ 


Postalsreceipts ee 


Air passengers: 
Arrivals ____ =o 
Departures 


Consumers’ Price Index (1935-39= 100) _ 
Live stock slaughtered under federal 
inspection 
Families on relief rolls: 
Cook County _.. __ 
Other Illinois counties 
‘—Preliminary figures. 


April, 
1949 


568 
$19,707,100 


1,517 
$45,317,000 


5,119 
$3,795,927 


$7,577,570 


224.61 


$2,949,752, 171 


554,505 
$12,985,758 


1,255,195 
37,673 
24,802 

173,821,840 
959,645,000 


63,211,540 
14,138,070 


$9,667,544 
118,534 
120,254 
175.0 
467,637 


24,261 
19,391 


March, 
1949 


625 
$10,030,900 


1,090 
$29,604,000 


4,920 
$5,118,999 


$7,165,046 
199.7 


$3,164,113,193 


$15,021,375,000 $17,158,195,000 
— $7,757,830,000 $9,278,165,000 


550,000 
$13,751,713 


1,401,876 
38,347 
26,569 

179,015,396 
1,072,083,000 


66,228,223 
14,881,336 


$10,249,766 
103,665 
106,002 
174.5 
511,378 


23,419 
19,807 


JULY, 1949, TAX CALENDAR 


Date Due Tax 
1 Illinois Domestic and Foreign Corporation Franchise 
Tax due for year July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950 
15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and pay- Director 


ment for month of June 


ployment Compensation Tax 


and UC-40) 


1949 


31 Quarterly return and payment (by 
or cash) of taxes withheld by employers for second 


quarter of 1949 (Form W-1) 


31 Employers who withheld more than 
vious month pay amount withheld 


31 Third quarterly installment on 1948 Federal Unem- 
31 Federal Old Age Benefit Tax for second quarter of 
1949 return and payment (Form S$S-1A) 
31 Illinois Unemployment Compensation contribution 
report and payment for second quarter of 1949 (UC-3 


31 Federal Excise Tax return and payment due for June, 


depositary receipts 


$100 during pre- 
to Or remittance 


may be made with quarterly return directly to 


April, 
1948 
665i 
$12,840,000) 


1,064 
$34,791,000 


5,827 
$7,053,8206 


$7,899,4766 
232.6 6 


$3,135,865,392 2 


$15,038,787,000 ) 
$7,682,531,000 ) 


756,000 } 
$20,911,959 | 


1,710,628 | 
56,901 
29,955 

175,566,684 
926,186,000 


72,116,763 
15,429,223 


$8,366,398 
98,923 
99,562 
172.1 


376,384 


19,952 
16,259 


Returnable to 


Secretary of State 
of Revenue 


Collector of 


Internal Revenue 


Collector of 


Internal Revenue 


Director, Department 
of Labor 


Collector of 


Internal Revenue 


Collector of 
Internal Revenue 


Authorized Depositary 
Collector of 


Internal Revenue 


Vom 
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COMME RCE my, his ines 
The economic issues that arise in 
MitAT CHAS 72 12 NCE many bargaining controversies be- 
tween management and labor are 
PUBLISHED SINCE 1904 olten intricate and confusing. More 
BY THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY and more top labor leaders are re- 
| NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 2. @ FRANKLIN 2-7700 pane aon ge StCUD sg 
economists to help them through 
OL. 46 NO. 5 ae eS of modern collective 
. bargain. ‘Lhe role of these advisors 
to labor is described by Sid A. Levy 
in article, beginning on page 13. 
The Federal government is a 
JUNE, 1949 $43,000,000,000 eee concern in- 
‘ volved in almost every kind of 
CONTENTS 3% modern enterprise. Yet its budget- 
; ary policy is a throwback to the 
Papors brightzYoung, Men2s..>-- 2. By Sid A. Levy 13 accounting methods of Alexander 
Hamilton. ‘Today, there is _con- 
High Finance By Candlelight_..By Joseph Slevin 15 certed drive for efficiency and €con- 
omy in Federal finances, for it can 
Mines Above Ground... == By Georg Mann 16 save taxpayers several billions of 
dollars annually. Joseph Slevin out- 
Where Personnel Departments lines this campaign for budget re- 
. form in an article beginning on 
Pac) Ieee Sak se a Se By Robert F. Browne 18 papel: © 8 
Boona|mNothing!2= 2-3 By Eugene W. Nelson 20 Housewives knew the advantages 
Behind Our Own Iron Curtain... By Bruce Barton 21 of 2 vacuums Cheang! Cet a ee Dae 
it has only been recently that in- 
dustry has begun to use vacuum- 
operated mechanisms to save time 
REGULAR FEATURES 3x sid money on the assembly line 
and in hundreds of other factory 
Statistics of Chicago Business -__-------------------- 2 operations. The trend toward in- 
; dustrial vacuum utilization is re- 
pineseditors: Pages. ee w ported by Eugene W. Nelson on 
page 20. 
Here, There and Everywhere..__--.-------------------—- 8 
Bruce Barton, distinguished in 
trends uin.tinance: and. Business-..2 2.2 =. - 10 many fields, believes we should all 
stop now and then and reflect upon 
: Pavect-——_Inetie. Middle Westi= 2 Se Saeee 3] the fact that humanity is, after all, 
: only in its awkward infancy. Some 
Industrial Developments in the Chicago Area... 35 : errors along the road to adulthood 
: are inevitable. His penetrating ad- 
| Transportation and Traffic_.__------------------------------ 39 dress, “Behind Our Own _ Iron 
Curtain,” delivered before the Chi- 
New Products, ------—s nnn 42 cago Federated Advertising Club 
has been selected as the “Speech 
Stop Vie Nise ay 48 of the Month.” (p. 21) 
VSL! “Mines Above Ground,” by Georg 
Mann beginning on page 16, tells 
Alan Sturdy, Editor Lewis A. Riley, Associate Editor | the interesting story of how mod- 
L. B. Murdock, Advertising Manager ern science is making possible to 


i we : Scan EP a hes d 
Published monthly by The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, with utilize chemicals deriv ed from eo 
offices at James and North Cook Streets, Barrington, Ill. and 1 North LaSalle Street, to fill the raw materials require- 
Chicago 2, Ill. Subscription rates: domestic $2.00 a year; three years $5.00; foreign reas ee 
$3.00 a year; single copies 25 cents. Reentered as second class matter June 2, 1948, ments of industry and agricultur e. 
at the Post Office at Barrington, IIL, under the act of March 3, 1879. Copyright 1949, een aii ENT A BM chemin 
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All lines lead to YOU 


OU may be thousands of miles from the service possible. Bell scientists design, we 


ones you want to talk to—yet the tele- produce and telephone company people oper- 


hone brings you together quickly, clearly. ate the equipment, a triple-action with one 
P 88 y 8 I , y: uty R 


Western Electric helps to make it that way. aim— good service for you. Result: Americans 
Our part within the Bell System is to have the best telephone service on earth at 


furnish the things that make good telephone the lowest possible cost. 


MANUFACTURER PURCHASER DISTRIBUTOR INSTALLER 


of telephone apparatus for of supplies for Bell 
the Bell System, 


of Bell telephone ap- of Bell System central 


Telephone companies. parotus and supplies. office equipment. 


Western Electric 


es 


=. 
A UNIT OF THE BELL( ARM ) system SINCE 1882 


™ Seeing’s Believing 


stantly wrestling. The subject is discussed so much in 
gather to exchange ideas that a new wrinkle is rare. 


competition is, and why increased productivity is es- 
sential to job security. Hoover has set up in the cafe- 


advertisements of price cuts and combination offers. 
tion are, of course, part of the display. 
bring the obvious point home. Just a single sentence, 


bill-board style — “Brother! 
PETITION.” 


™ Revealing Comparison 


A Committee For Economic Development has 


made an illuminating comparison- of the federal 


budget for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1948 with 


the estimated budget for the year to end June 30, 


1949, and with the President’s proposed budget for 
Two facts are strikingly high- 
lighted by the comparison: one, the big increase in 
spending the President adamantly stands for, despite 
the downturn in business and national income, and 
two, that contrary to popular belief almost two-thirds 
of the increase proposed for fiscal 1950 is for domestic 


the 1950 fiscal year. 


purposes. 


The CED analysis divides spending into the fol- 


lowing seven broad catagories: 


Fiscal Years 
(In Billions) Net 


Actual Estimated Proposed Increase 


1948 1949 1950 Over 1948 
National Defense $12.2 $11.9 $14.3 (5 aa 
International Affairs and 
Finance 5.8 7.4 6.9 ial 


Military Aid to North 


Atlantic Countries — — 6} 6 
Veterans’ Services and : 

Benefits 6.8 6.7 7.9 Pal 
Interest on the Public Debt 3.9 3.9 4.0 il 
Social Welfare, Health and 

Security 2.1 2.6 4.5 as 
Other Activities 5.7 7.6 8.1 2.4 

Totals $36.5 $40.1 $46.3 $ 9.8 


‘Unofficially estimated. ; mh. 
*Including estimated $2 billion veterans’ life insurance dividend. 
Fortunately Congress has shown no disposition what- 
ever to adopt President Truman’s proposals for addi- 
tional social welfare legislation. On the other hand, it 


HY” to convey and explain the economic facts of 
# flife to workers is one of the perennials among the 
problems with which up-to-date management is con- 
the business press, and at meetings where executives 

The Hoover Company, however, seems to have hit 


on a novel way of telling its workers visually what 


teria of its North Canton, Ohio, plant a comprehensive 
display of the vacuum cleaners of its outstanding 
competitors, including price tags, together with recent 
The new Hoover models designed to meet the competi- 


There is no lengthy “copy, no tedious sermon to 


Do We Have COM- 


has been notably unsuccessful to date in cutting down 
on other spending. 

Reviewing these facts, the CED asks two cogent 
questions: “Can we afford to expand government 
activities so rapidly and on so many fronts at once? 
Or are we reaching the margin where the economic 
and social costs of such activities outweigh their bene- 
fits?”’ 

The answers lie with Congress, which already is 
facing a multi-billion dollar deficit in fiscal 1950. 


™ Make Work Again 

HILE in Chicago to make a speech recently Leon 

H. Keyserling, vice chairman of the President's 
economic advisory council, made some remarks that 
coming from an economist have a strange ring. The 
essence seemed to be that Mr. Keyserling thinks that 
business should put employment ahead of profits and 
should not try to reduce costs to get profits out of a 
lowered price level. 

Superficially both of these ideas may sound appeal- 
ing and social-minded. Actually they are neither 
socially desirable nor sound in terms of the American 
competitive economic system. The system is designed 
to bring about the maximum efficiency in the produc- 
tion and distribution of goods. ‘The incentive for ef- 
ficiency in doing this job is employment at good wages 
for workers and profits for capital. Failure is penalized 
by unemployment and lack of profits. ‘The consumer 
is the real employer of both capital and labor and the 
final judge of the value of their combined effort. 

The idea that the prime object of business is to 
make jobs rather than goods that the consumer will 
buy at a price returning more than the cost of pro- 
duction is one of the mistaken notions that was popu- 
larized during the depression. As might be expected, 
it is reappearing again now that a downward readjust- 
ment is occurring in business. 

To find one of the President’s top economic advisors 
apparently accepting such reasoning is unfortunate, 
however. Instead of talking in terms suggestive of 
“made work” Mr. Keyserling should be urging that 
everything possible be done to reduce both prices and 
costs so that more consumers can buy more goods. 
That is how jobs are made. 


H It’s Official 

OUBTING Thomases who have questioned where 
D the statisticians found the reductions that made 
their price indexes go down in the last few months 
now can no longer be skeptical. The midsummer 
mail order catalogs offer evidence that will not be 
denied. Reductions in the Sears Roebuck volume, for 
example, are general and range as high as 50 per cent 
from the Spring and Summer general catalog. That 
should make the findings of the statisticians official at 
every crossroads. 


DON'T LET 
THIS 
HAPPEN 
TO YOU! 


YEAH, WE HAVE 

A LOT OF THEM- 
WE HAVEN'T SOLD 

ONE /N OVER 
3 MONTHS / 
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Embarrassing moments like this by 
demanding the intercommunication 
system that gives you complete tele- 
phone privacy... 


The STROMBERG-CARLSON 
Executive System 


For complete details before you buy 
any intercommunication system, fill 
in the coupon or clip to your busi- 
ness letterhead and mail today. There 
is no obligation. 


TRI-PAR 


SOUND SYSTEMS 


128 N. FRANKLIN ST. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


| Please send me information on the Strom. 
: berg-Carlson Executive System. 
Name_ 
Company. ee ee : 
Address. 
City State 


ee ee ee eee ee ee es 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 


e How Clean Is Clean? — There is 
almost no limit to what atomic 
energy can do! The Monsanto 
Chemical Company, for example, 
has used it in working out a method 
to determine how well a detergent 
cleans. It works this way: a metal 
plate is “soiled” with material con- 
taining a carbon isotope, then the 
surface is scoured with a cleanser, 
and if any dirt remains it shows up 
in electrical charges given off by 
isotopes still clinging to the surface. 
The test, says Monsanto, has ex- 
tensive application in industries 
where super-clean surfaces are re- 
quired. 


e Worst Highway Hazards — Plain 
stupidity, bad manners, and liquor 
are the three main causes of auto 
accidents and account for over 
24,000 traffic fatalities every year, 
according to a case analysis by the 
Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance Co. Stupid driving offenses 
include excessive speed, ignoring 
trafic or trafhc officers, passing on 
hills or curves and similar highway 
code violations. Foolish pedestrian 
actions are almost as costly and in- 
clude crossing against traffic signals 
and crossing intersections diagon- 
ally. 


e Plague Year?— Bug experts in 
the Agriculture Department are 
worried about a grasshopper infes- 
tation this year, reports the Wall 
Street Journal. The big clouds of 
devastating insects sweep in on 
farms about once a decade; the last 
visitation was in 1940. Experts fig- 
ure this year’s worst danger areas 
are in ‘Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Wyoming and Montana. 


° “Bottled” Gas Boom — The liqui- 
fied petroleum gas industry, whose 
market lies chiefly in rural areas 
“beyond the gas mains,” has nearly 
trebled its total annual sales in the 
past four years. The industry now 


serves more than 5,500,000 homes 
with what is variously called bu: 
tane, propane, “bottled” or “tank’. 
gas. The industry’s postwar expan 
sion continued last year when pro: 
duction totaled 2.6 billion gallons: 
an increase of 30 per cent over the 
previous year. 


e England’s Big Attraction — The 
British Isles this year will receive! 
their biggest influx of dollars, now 
from American sales of textiles; 
scotch whiskies or cars, but from 
the spending of American tourists; 
British travel authorities expect 
130,000 tourists before the year is: 
out, and calculate that they will 
spend $65,000,000 or about $15,- 
000,000 more than last year. 


e Swivelchair Pilots— The ability, 
to pilot an airplane is becoming: 
an important qualification when ap-) 
plying for a job in many industries: 
today, according to a survey con-- 
ducted by the Aircraft Industries: 
Association of America. More than) 
95 per cent of the executives who: 
have replied to questionnaires in} 
the survey said that the ability to 
fly would be a definite advantage 
in an employe’s career. 


© Who Worries Most? — Age levels 
rather than economic conditions de- 
termine the degree of personal eco- 
nomic worry, according to a survey 
conducted by the Illinois Institute 
of ‘Technology. Questionnaires com- 
pleted by more than a hundred 
older people indicated that they 
worried most about finances be- 
tween the ages of 29 and 34. Job 
security and lack of confidence in 
business success also ranked highest 
at 30. 


e Factory Noise Note — An Armour 
Reséarch Foundation physicist re- 
ports that although traffic noises are 
generally more intense than indus- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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MRS. F. P. SMALLWOOD of Decatur—one of MISS DONNA SMITH of Chicago—one of SPRINGFIELD, the capital of Illinois—one of 
the 65,000 people in Illinois Bell territory 44,000 employees who earn a _ livelihood the 337 communities that are served by the 
who derive all or part of their income by from this business. Ilinois Bell Telephone Company. 


investing savings in the telephone business. 


MR. RALPH M. KELLY if Waukegan—one of MR. JOSEPH YANSEK of Gary, Indiana— BOBBY HILL of Peoria — one of countless 


about 7,000,000 people who use Illinois Bell one of many thousands of local business- numbers of people who receive volunteer 
telephone service. men who benefit from Illinois Bell’s annual guidance from civic-minded Illinois Bell 
payroll totaling $144,000,000. employees. 


ee 
ROGER SULLIVAN HIGH SCHOOL in Chicago LITTLE DeETTE CASE of Chicago—one of THE ROCKFORD UaBSea eas: pean 
f about 1,500 schools financed in many people whose lives have been saved - one of over 250 Illinois Bell telephone bul d- 
Bt by’ aah $17 000 000 of local and state by the quick thinking of Illinois Bell em- ings that are a source of civic pride in 
a ’ 7 : a : 
ee Illinois Bell pays annually. ployees in emergencies. every community. 


Who Has a stake inthe Wlephene fusineas ? 


7 A surprisingly large number of people, when you think about 
it. Few businesses mean so much to the welfare of so many 
people as a financially healthy telephone business. 


ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


10 


EFFICIENCY 
STARTS HERE? 
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ELECTRONIC 


AIMPLICALL 


INTER COMMUNICATION 


America’s most Wanted 
Business Communication 


Business efficiency begins on execu- 
tive desks! And that’s exactly where 
AMPLICALL belongs. This distin- 
guished new Business Communica- 
tion instrument is the hard-working, 
fast-action tool that puts efficiency 
right on the important desks through- 
out your business. 

Just the touch of a button gives you 
instant speaking contact with any or 
all of your key men. All communica- 
tion—within and between depart- 
ments—is sped quickly, simply and 
dependably over the AMPLICALL 
Electronic network. For a more pro- 
ductive and efficient organization, let 
AMPLICALL go to work for you. It 
will pay for itself over and over 
again. Write today for the show-how, 


Lincoln 9- 4321 


Private Tele-Communications, inc. 
1523 W. Fullerton Ave. Chicago 14, II. 
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FINANCE and BUSINES 


The Northwest- 
ern National Life 
Insurance Com- 
pany has some en- 
couraging news for 
June college graduates about to try 
to trade sheepskins for regular pay- 
checks. The employment market, 
the company reports, has picked up 
noticeably in the last few weeks 
and starting salaries appear to be 
holding firm at last year’s record 
high levels. : 

A number of schools covered by 
Northwestern National’s annual 
employment outlook survey have 
recently reported that the job out- 
look for June graduates appears 
to be even better than last year. 
Yale reported employment | calls 
higher than last year; St. Louis 
University reported that although 
demand slumped in February and 
March it has since picked up 
sharply; and Dartmouth College’s 
Business Administration School re- 
ported that a recent pick-up in 
demand had “wiped out” losses suf- 
fered in the February-March slump. 


Upswing In 
Job Outlook 
For June Grads 


Some schools, of course, still re- 
ported falling demand. 
Five out of every six schools 


covered in the survey reported start- 
ing salaries to be as high as or 
higher than last year. “By all pre- 
war standards,” the company de- 
clares, “today’s employment demand 
for graduates is amazingly large 
In spite of the longest cap-and-gown 
parades in the history of American 
colleges.” 


More and more 
people continue to 
become stockhold- 
ers for the first 
time. The New 
York Stock Exchange reports that 
a count of stockholders in 50 larger 
corporations, begun in 1929, con- 
tinued upward last year. From 1929 
to the close of 1948 the combined 


Number of 
Stockholders 
Continues Up 


total of common shareholders i 
these 50 companies nearly doubled: 
rising from 2,064,563 to 4,069,000. 

Among these 50 selected concerns 
a number showed very sizeabld 
gains in their stockholder rosters ii 
1948. American Telephone anc 
Telegraph added 42,450 sharehold] 
ers, Detroit Edison shareholders in 
creased by 11,964; Union Carbide 
and Carbon shareholders increased 
by 8,272; and United Fruit share: 
holders increased by 6,482. Among 
the much smaller number of lead 
ing companies which saw their com 
mon. stockholder rolls decline int 
1948 were two of the nation’s big 
gest firms: U. S. Steel (down fron 
167,813 to 166,114) and General 
Motors (down from 405,763 to 402,- 
byas We 


« « » » 
Many _ business- 
Embezzling Is men, reports thet 


Nation’s Most 
Costly Crime 


Continental Casu- 
alty Company of} 
Chicago, are still 
inclined to minimize the danger: 
of employe dishonesty. They take: 
it pretty much for granted that 
most workers are honest, despite the: 
fact that embezzling losses now. 
stand at over half a billion dollars. 
annually and are probably more 
costly financially, than all other 
forms of direct crime combined. 
In a new booklet “Crime Loss 


‘Prevention,’ Continental estimates 


that seven per cent of all business 
failures are directly attributable to 
employe dishonesty. One difficulty 
in fighting this business hazard is 
that the average embezzler has ad- 
vanced to a position of trust in his 
company and neither his business 
nor his personnel background pro- 
vide any warning of possible dis- 
honesty. 
A study of thousands of em- 
bezzlers reveals other interesting 
information about the average dis- 
(Continued on page 41) Be 
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THE USE OF 


—NO.8 OF A SERIES = 


Right—Shirts are quickly and thoroughly cleaned in a large 40-Ib. 
washer, using 350 gallons of hot water per hour at temperatures 
ranging from 120 to 160 degrees. 


Above—Speedy two-hour shirt service is featured at 
the Dutch Girl Shirt Laundry, 4604 N. Kenmore Avenue, 
one of the new type 3-girl shirt laundries now becoming 
popular in busy Chicago neighborhoods. 


HERE is a demand in the big American cities today for fast 
and dependable laundry service. The new 3-girl shirt laun- 
dries where shirts are neatly pressed at the rate of about one 
every minute on specially designed pressing equipment are in 
complete harmony with this movement. 


It is not unusual for a 3-girl shirt laundry to handle 2000 
shirts in a 40-hour week. By supplying copious quantities of hot 
water quickly and providing ample high pressure steam re- 
quirements, gas also plays an important role in making possible 
the fulfillment of the demand for fast laundry service. 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 


mus FARES 
u.s.A- 


Ewing Galloway 


As collective bargaining, unions rely more on economic advisors 


often accompanied by strikes, grows more complex, 


Here’s How Labor’s Economic “Brain Trust” Works 


9 S; 


HEN Economist Robert Na- 
WV then issued, his famous “wage 
: policy” report for the CIO 
jtwo and a half years ago, he did 
more than add fuel to a red hot 
controversy over industry’s ability 
to pay higher wages. The “Nathan 
Report” brought many people to 
jthe belated realization that labor’s 
top policy makers were being rein- 
forced by professional economists 
iwhose “facts and figures” were to 
play an increasingly prominent role 
{in collective bargaining. 
Although Nathan, himself, is not 
}a union economist, his headline- 
making report focused attention 
‘upon a group of individuals who 
are relatively obscure, but often 
highly influential in the labor 
)}movement. They are the technical 
“right hand men” who work be- 
| hind the scenes, keeping a stock of 
“economic ammunition on tap for 
such labor heavyweights as Walter 
/Reuther and Phil Murray. 
It would be wrong to assume that 
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the economists actually determine 
labor’s strategy in all bargaining 
controversies. In several unions, 
staff economists actually do have 
a strong voice in policy making, 
but.in most unions they are pri- 
marily fact gatherers. Their role 
falls somewhere between that of “a 
power behind the throne’ and a 
human statistical machine, the em- 
phasis in either direction depending 
upon the particular union in which 
they operate. 


Advisers’ Influence Growing 


In some unions staff economists 
have approached the policy-making 
level; a few even go before Con- 
gressional committees to express 
views on a variety of economic 
issues. More often, however, it is 
still the union’s top man who di- 
gests the economics and, with the 
help of his policy board, decides 
and expresses union policy. 

This fact, however, deserves con- 
sideration: as collective bargaining 


Harris & Ewing 
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increases in complexity, all unions 
are placing greater reliance upon 
their economic advisers. Today, 
they are of considerably greater im- 
portance than a decade ago, and 
it seems fair to assume they will be 
even more influential a decade 
from now. The varying roles of 
labor’s “bright young men” are 
therefore worth examining. 
Among the younger members of 
labor’s economic team is 32-year-old 
Stanley Ruttenberg, who succeeded 
Kermit Eby as the National CIO’s 
director of research and education 
last September. Once a tracklayer in 
a Pennsylvania coal mine, Rutten- 
berg became a CIO organizer after 
graduating from the University of 
Pittsburgh in 1937. A year later he 
left the CIO to become assistant 
director of Chicago’s Hull House, 
returned again in 1939 as assistant 
director of research in Washington. 
Ruttenberg contends (others will 
disagree) that he and other national 
level CIO economists have no effect 
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whatever on collective bargaining. 
“In a general declares, 
“we discuss wage problems, but it 
is up to the internationals to talk 


wages in terms of specific industries 


way, he 


and specific companies. We = an- 
alyze the effect of the total wage 
policy on the total economy; the 


internationals then proceed on their 
own assumptions.” 


Ruttenberg On Prices 


Despite his disavowal of influ- 
ence in policy making, Ruttenberg 
has spoken out against the current 
argument that rigid wage agree- 
ments tend to freeze prices at high 
levels, even though demand drops 
off sharply. Ruttenberg supports 
the labor counter-charge that in- 
dustry arbitrarily holds up_ prices 
with the statement that both the 
oversupplied textile and shoe in- 
dustries refused to cut prices and, 
instead, reduced output to maintain 
established profit margins. 

Technically, of course, it can be 
argued that such observations are 
not a policy-making matter; but 
the line between “fact-gathering” 
and policy-making often grows neb- 
ulous. 

Currently occupying the AFL po- 
sition most comparable to that of 
Ruttenberg’s CIO job is Peter 
Henle, a 30-year-old ex-Army_ sta- 
ustician. Nominally, Henle is an 
assistant to Boris Shishkin, the Fed- 
eration’s well-known chief econo- 
mist, who is on temporary leave as 
ECA’s Paris labor advisor. 

Henle operates best in the aca- 
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demic atmosphere and has decidedly 
less influence than Ruttenberg. 
Nevertheless, he is an able witness 
before Congressional committees 
when discussing AFL policy on so- 


cial and economic issues. As one 
government economist, — familiar 
with the unions, puts it, “The AFL 


limits the range of its people a little 
more than the CIO. Its hierarchy is 
less inclined to grant its bright 
young men the leeway they would 
probably like.” 

soris Shishkin, unlike Henle, is 
a recognized power in the labor 
movement and speaks with few re- 
Russian-born — Shishkin 
joined the AFL ‘Teamsters as a 
truckdriver in 1924 at the age of 18, 
one year alter coming to this coun- 
try. He graduated from Columbia 
with honors in economics in 1930, 
returned for postgraduate — study, 


and has been with the AFL since 
1933. 


strictions. 


Miss Thorn On Earnings 


The AFL’s director of research 
is frail and aging Florence Thorn, 
a protege and close friend of the 
late Sam Gompers. Miss Thorn, 
who studied the classics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, bosses the pub- 
lication of LABor’s MONTHLY Sur- 
vey, which—although a faithful re- 
flector of AFL policies — has occa- 
sionally taken a broad swing at top- 
level CIO policy. 

Last September, for example, 
when the third round wage drive 
was waxing hot and the CIO was 
excoriating corporate earnings, the 
Survey blandly observed: ‘Memo- 
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ries of the lean years of the 1930’) 
make corporations anxious to lay 
up reserves (which) ... may mak« 
it possible for companies to stay 
in business in a depression, ana 
thus keep workers employed wha 
would otherwise lose their jobs . . .’. 
To the CIO this was nothing short 


of heresy. 


Kassalow On Tactics 

Staff economists who participate 
in actual contract bargaining fo 
the big international unions usually 
have decidedly more influence thari 
those attached to national head 
quarters where broad policy is sett 
The international union economist’ 
is something of a_ trouble-shooter 
who is often dispatched from one¢ 
area to another to assist leaders ob 
locals at the bargaining table. ‘Thein 
influence varies according to the 
confidence placed in them by locak 
union leaders and the economic 
complexity of<a particular bargain4 
ing controversy. | 

Everett Kassalow, who was re-: 
search director of the CIO rubber 
workers international before joining: 
National CIO headquarters,  ex-. 
plains the role of the international 
union economists this way: 

“The international union’s wage: 
policy is usually spelled out by a 
special committee. The research de-- 
partment prepares an economic re-- 
port, covering such subjects ass 
profits, production, the cost of 
living, inventories, and bargaining » 
patterns in other industries. 

“Then comes the whole problem) 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Hoover Report: “The Amazing Thing Is That The Government Carries On At All!” 


UPPOSE — for the sake of argu- 

ment — that Harry Jones is the 

manager of a plant which spends 
a great deal of money but also 
has some eccentricities. One strange 
thing is that Harry must go to one 
department to get the money to 
pay his workers, to another depart- 
ment to pay for raw materials, to 
another to buy equipment and to 
perhaps half a dozen other depart- 
ments to get the money to pay 
telephone bills, the rent, freight 
bills and a score of other expenses. 


Harry’s Strange Plant 


That’s only the beginning of 
Harry’s headaches. If the board 
of directors wanted to know the 
cost of operating the purchasing 
department, Harry would have to 
plead ignorance for the simple rea- 
son that a dozen different money- 
handling offices have a finger in 
the operation and no one knows 
for sure how much specific plant 
functions are costing. Nor does 


By JOSEPH SLEVIN 


Harry or anyone else know exactly 
how much it costs to produce a 
carload of merchandise! 

Incredible? Perhaps so —in_pri- 
vate industry. But if you were to 
visualize this strange plant as a 
huge business operation spending, 
in its own strange way, about 
$42,000,000,000 a year, you would 
have a good idea of the almost 
unbelievable confusion that  ac- 
companies the spending of federal 
tax money. 

It is a startling fact that neither 
Congress nor the President, least 
of all the average taxpayer, has a 
clear idea of the cost of any large 
federal activity. After months of 
trying to untangle the government's 
antiquated budget structure, a task 
force of the Hoover Commission 
threw up its hands and declared, 
“The amazing thing is that the 
government is able to carry on at 
all!” 

Another Hoover task force added 
its amen after looking into the 


snarled financial operations of the 
armed services. “Our ' military 
budget system has broken down,” 
it declared. “Congress allocates 
billions without accurate knowl- 
edge as to why they are necessary 
and what they are being used for.” 


$3 Billion Tax Loss 


To the taxpayer who wants his 
March 15 assessments spent with 
at least a bare minimum of etfi- 
ciency, the best hope for improve- 
ment lies in the fact that official 
Washington has now pledged itself 
to carry out the most important 
single proposal of the Hoover Com- 


mission: the unanimous  recom- 
mendation that the government's 
antiquated budget structure be 


given a prompt and “drastic” over- 
hauling. 

What’s more, the administration 
has promised, also in accordance 
with Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations, to replace its outworn 


(Continued on page 36) 
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FORESTS: OUR VAST, SELF-REPLENISHING SOURCE OF CHEMICALS 


HE meat packing industry, 
Tonics prides itself upon using 

every part of a pig except its 
squeal, may soon find its super- 
efficiency challenged by the lumber 
industry. Science is now well on 
the way to salvaging every part of 
a tree except the wind that rustles 
through its leaves! 

Though mankind has been using 
wood since civilization began, it has 
only been in the last decade that 
we have begun to realize the hid- 
den potentialities of our forests. 
The reason is that a lumber dealer 
or paper manufacturer, thinking of 
planks and newsprint, sees the ob- 
vious one-third of a tree. It takes 
a chemist to appreciate the other 
two-thirds for, to him, a stand of 
timber represents a vast mine of 
raw materials which can be juggled 
and re-juggled to provide essential 
needs of both industry and agricul- 
ture. Given ‘proper care, it is a 
mine which replenishes itself while 
other natural resources approach 
exhaustion. 

Already, wood can supply impor- 
tant ingredients in such diverse 


products as hair tonic, asphalt tile, 
whiskey, gasoline, chemicals that 


Insulation made from wood waste 


By GEORG MANN 


tan leather and lubricants that 
speed the oil well driller’s bit. Dr. 
Irving A. Pearl of the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry declares that in 
wood we have “the raw material 
for the production and synthesis of 
a great number of organic chem- 
icals useful in all walks of life. 
Many are wasted at present, but 
research is uncovering novel uses 
for the by-products of the wood- 
using industries.” 


Boom In Tall Oil 


One such product is tall oil, 
which has sprung into industrial 
prominence during the last seven 
years. ‘Tall oil — its name derived 
from the Swedish word for pine — 
sells at about four cents a pound 
and is the cheapest acid in the 
world. This sticky, semi-solid prod- 
uct of pine wood provides chem- 
icals used in making soap, insecti- 
cides, weed killers, paints, varnishes 
and enamels. 

From tall oil comes linoleic acid 
which, added to paint, provides an 
air-resistant film which does not 
yellow with age like the film pro- 
duced by linseed oil. The rosin 
acids in tall oil are useful in sizing 
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paper, as a base for soaps and 
varnishes, and as a soldering flux 

There is considerable industriak 
interest in tall oil. Last year; 
the Arizona Chemical Corporation, 
jointly owned by International 
Paper and American Cyanamid] 
began constructing a _ $1,700,00 
chemical plant at Panama _ City, 
where some 22,000 tons of tall oil 
will be processed annually. ‘Tall 
oil is also a major production item; 
at General Mills’ new Kankakee 
plant. 

Tall oil may ultimately invade 
the food field, for as John Hin- 
man, president of International 
Paper, points out, “It’s quite possi-- 
ble that edible fats used in cooking; 
and frying can be produced from) 
U. S. forests. While the produc-- 
tion of such foodstuffs is now tech-- 
nically feasible, it is not yet known) 
whether it would be economically, 
efficient.” ; 

Lignin, another chemical constit-- 
uent of wood, has been a chemical! 
riddle for over 70 years, yet cur-- 
rent research indicates that it may ' 
ultimately rival coal tar and petro- - 
leum as a source of synthetic or-- 
ganic chemicals. The problem now 
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Weyerhaeuser Timber Company converts sulphite wood wastes into chemicals 


is to develop profitable methods for 
using lignin. From the supply 
point of view, at least a million and 
a quarter tons of lignin can be 
acquired from sulfite paper mill 
wastes alone; the total available 
supply may even reach 40,000,000 
tons a year. . 

Chemists have already devised 


1 plastic, glues, insecticides 


ways to use lignin in making vanil- 
lin, the synthetic flavoring, but the 
market for vanillin is limited. As 
a result efforts have been directed 
toward developing related com- 
pounds. Some such compounds are 
excellent food preservatives, which 
check the growth of bacteria and 
molds. Other compounds derived 


gd 


from lignin mask the ultra-violet 
rays of the sun, indicating that 
they can be used to advantage in 
sunburn lotions. Still other deriv- 
atives can be used as plasticizers 
and softeners in a variety of sub- 
stances. 

The most interesting use of lig- 
nin is in plastics. This is a logical 
development since lignin’s natural 
function is to help bind and 
strengthen the cellulose fibers in 
a tree trunk. Several European 
firms have produced lignin plastics, 
but in this country other plastic- 
producing methods are still re- 
garded as far superior. Neverthe- 
less, at least one paper company 
is spending $1,000,000 on lignin 
research. 


Fertilizer From Wood 


Research chemists are poking at 
other possibilities. Some believe 
lignin will improve road_ binders 
and various rubber products. At 
Yale University, Dr. Robert S. Aries 
has found that lignin, added to fer- 
tilizer, enriches the soil with humus 
and other organic matter. In some 
cases, it has stepped up the effi- 
ciency of worn out soils by as much 
as 20 per cent. 


Another possible means for util- 
izing lignin involves hydrogenation. 
Laboratory technicians have fired 
hydrogen atoms into molecules of 
lignin and come up with a variety 
of interesting compounds including 
carbolic acid, numerous lubricating 
oils, even gasoline. This work of 
course has been largely experimen- 
tal; lignin-based gasoline may never 
reach the market. Nevertheless, it 
has demonstrated that lignin’s po- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Poor selection and placement is the most common failing in personnel handling 


HEN times are good, busi- 
Wes managers usually take 
a personnel department 
pretty much for granted; they as- 
sume it is doing its job with rea- 
sonable efficiency and economy. 
Let business turn slightly sour and 
top management is likely as not to 
regard personnel handling expen- 
ditures as something of a luxury. 
That such an attitude is more 
widespread than commonly realized 
is indicated by the fact that in re- 
cent months a number of com- 
panies have sharply reduced per- 
sonnel department budgets. At 
least one economy-minded firm has 
eliminated its personnel depart- 
ment outright and turned over its 
functions to another office. 

Obviously something is wrong. 
A business function which is worth- 
while in prosperous times should 
be no less worthwhile when the 
sales charts turn downward. 


Two Causes Of Economy 


The inclination to pare down 
personnel expenditures when econ- 
omy is uppermost probably means 
one of two things. Either manage- 
ment fails to appreciate that a 
personnel department’s real pur- 
pose—in good times and bad—is 
to handle employes with the great- 
est economy or the personnel de- 
partment, through slipshod perform- 
ance, is failing in its job. 


Today, an efficient personnel 


department is more essential than 
ever. The average small plant, for 
example, loses from $50 to $500 
(even more in the case of highly 
skilled employes) every time a fac- 
tory worker quits or is fired. In- 


telligent personnel handling can 
hold such losses to an absolute 
minimum. 


High Turnover Losses 


Losses per worker multiply, of 
course, when turnover rises. Yet 
surveys show that in many plants 
six-months personnel turnover 
varies between 30 and 50 per cent, 
obviously far out of line with any- 
thing which could be called econ- 
omy. Here again, wise personnel 
management could effect real sav- 
ings. 

The question . therefore — arises: 
how can a business manager deter- 
mine whether his personnel depart- 
ment is functioning efficiently? It 
is difficult to assess the efficiency 
of a_ particular personnel depart- 
ment since it handles people, not 
goods which carry price tags and 
profit margins. ‘There are, how- 
ever, a number of observable faults 
which are common to many per- 
sonnel departments. All these fail- 
ings are costly for they ultimately 
lead to high turnover, employe dis- 
satisfaction, and lowered produc- 
tivity. 

During the past five years we 
have scrutinized the personnel de- 


Here Are The: 


partments of more than 100 com- 
panies and have diagnosed a num-- 
ber of common failings. Few) 
companies suffer from all of them; ; 
on the other hand, nearly all suffer: 
from at least one or two. I have: 
undertaken to itemize here the five: 
most prevalent failings. If suchi 
weaknesses can be detected in at 
personnel department one can be? 
sure of two things: they are costing; 
a company money and, with proper 
attention, they.can all be corrected. . 


1. One of the most obvious fail- - 
ings in personnel handling involves ; 
poor selection and placement. 


Selection is an area in which 
three-fourths of the companies 
surveyed were weak. Few made use - 
of preliminary screenings to elim- - 
inate at the outset applicants who 
were clearly without qualifications. 
Much time was therefore wasted in 
testing and interviewing persons 
who had no chance of employment 
whatever. 


Mania for Tests 


Many personnel departments fall 
down badly in the ase of placement 
tests. The average personnel man 
has learned, of course, that tests 
usually help him form an objec- 
tive judgment about an applicant, 
that they are good _ insurance 
against the pretty young lady who 
professes to take shorthand at 120 
words per minute, type 80 words 
per minute and to be a flawless. 
grammarian. While tests can de- 
termine the actual extent of such 
obvious skills in advance of em- 
ployment, tests are not—as some per- 
sonnel departments apparently as-— 
sume—a final, indisputable guide 
in the selection of workers. ; 

The machine which flashes red 
or green lights and directing ar- 
rows over the head of every appli-. 
cant as he enters the factory door 
has not yet been invented. Yet. 
some personnel departments use 
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tests as if they were unerring se- 
lection devices. 

There are no less than 25,000 
“tests” on the market; you can pick 
the titles that sound most appeal- 
ing. Some personnel directors do 
exactly this. ‘There is, for example, 
a Dexterity Test,” and many per- 
sonnel directors have assumed that 
it measures dexterity and nothing 
else. Instead, some dexterity tests 
also measure space _ perception, 
which may have nothing to do 
with the job for which the test is 
used. The value of any. test lies 
in the extent to which it indicates 
one’s ability to carry out the spe- 
cific responsibilities of the job he 
is seeking. 

2. Many personnel departments 
have a wholly inadequate system 
for checking references and _pre- 
vious employers. 

Almost every department has 
some system for checking the in- 
formation that appears on an appli- 
cant’s work record, but very few 


Few personnel departments take time to 


check references intelligently. 


systems utilize this information in- 
telligently. Obviously, candidates 
slant these records in their own 
favor. The man who has changed 
jobs frequently explains it by say- 
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Robert N. McMurry and Company 


ing he wanted “a variety of ex- 
periences” or that his wife wanted 
to live in different cities. Unfavor- 
able factors are glossed over, par- 
ticularly the reasons given for leav- 
ing former jobs. 

One personnel department dis- 


covered—too- late—that a new em- 
ploye who promptly — got into 
trouble had neglected to report 


that he had pilfered $190 from the 
petty cash fund on his old job. His 
explanation for leaving the former 
job was that the “future was poor” 
—scarcely a misstatement when one 
stops to analyze it! 


Fewer Malcontents 


An efficient personnel depart- 
ment is seldom caught napping by 
such obvious untruths, nor is it 
unable to discover more subtle 
facts about prospective employes: 
their work habits, their relations 
with fellow workers, their attitude 
toward supervision. A_ great deal 
regarding these important employ- 
ment considerations can be learned 
if one simply takes the time to check 
previous employers. Personnel de- 


partments which do more than ac- 


cept the candidate’s own statement 
of qualifications invariably have a 
far lower quota of malcontents. 

Candidates often endeavor to 
cover up bad habits like excessive 
drinking and gambling during 
working hours for which they have 
lost previous jobs. They assume— 
some rightly—that the prospective 
employer will talk only to per- 
sonal references. 

Behind such carelessness in 
checking personal histories is the 
“good appearance” bias of some 
personnel men. If an applicant 
“looks good”, interviewers some- 
times dispense with routine check- 
ups. The “good appearance” bias 
goes even farther; some interview- 
ers believe a limp handshake in- 
dicates a weak character, that tall, 
robust men make better salesmen, 


Personnel Departments Fail 
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that blond men are effeminate. 
Most personnel departments guard 
against such popular miusconcep- 


tions, but now and then the bias 
shows up with the result that good 
applicants are ruled out and poor 
ones selected. 

3. Many companies suffer serious 
losses because new workers are not 


carried 
from the war, still are common 


Serious wage inequities, over 


given adequate indoctrination and 
training. 

More than 75 per cent of the per- 
sonnel departments which we have 
studied suffered from this costly 
weakness. In the great majority of 
firms little or no effort is made to 
acquaint the newcomer with the 
company’s history, the nature of 
its products, the services rendered 
to employes, or their opportunities 
for the future. Even less common 
is an induction program designed 
to acquaint new workers with su- 
pefvisors and associates and to help 
them adjust to new jobs. 

The period during which a new 
employe is expected to learn his 
job and reach average efficiency 
usually varies from a week to three 


months, depending upon the com- 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Nothing! 


Vacuum: A Versatile, Money-Saving Industry Aid 


By EUGENE W. NELSON 


T MIGHT be called a boom in 
Pear at all! 

Whats at. least; vis a simplified 
description of industry’s extensive 
new use of vacuum-operated mech- 
anisms. As a factory tool which 
can sort, lift, hold and convey al- 
most anything from lint to lamp 
black, vacuum has eliminated hun- 
dreds of tedious hand-labor jobs. 
It can be piped to work benches 
and production lines or built into 
machinery and machine tools to 
save thousands of dollars in mate- 
rials and man hours. 

In a power house, for example, it 
once required two men working 
two hours every four days to clean 
the boiler ash pits. Then some- 
one — thinking perhaps of his 
vacuum cleaner at home — _ sug- 
gested that a 20-horsepower, indus- 
trial-type vacuum cleaner be in- 
stalled. Now one man working a 
mere 10 minutes every day keeps 
the pits cleaner than ever. 

The giant-size cleaner is perform- 
ing other jobs as well. It is being 
used to remove the fly ash from 


water tube breachings and to clean 
out the flues of open hearth fur- 
naces. It has also stepped up the 
efficiency of the boilers, because 
with an attachment called a “soot 
separator” it removes soot and loose 
scale from the boiler tubes. Reg- 
ular use has eliminated the periodic 


Recovering babbit chips on assembly line 
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Vacuum can supplant compressed air for safer mold cleaning 


decline of boiler efficiency caused | 
by tube clogging. 


In the heat treating department : 
of another plant, where metals are: 
case hardened, metal parts and the: 
bone ash compound used in carbur- | 
izing are dumped from the carbur- 
izing pots onto a vacuum hopper. 
The metal parts stay on the hopper 
screen, but the dusty bone ash is 
sucked down and collected in cans, 
ready for use again. The bone ash 
is not only saved, but clean-up costs 
have also dipped sharply. 

With a little imagination any 
plant engineer will probably find 
many places where a vacuum mech- 
anism will pay for itself in no time. 
Sometimes it can save a really bad 
situation. Not long ago a shoe- 
making plant unloaded a carload 
of expensive sole leather from Ar- 
gentina only to find that the whole 
shipment was mildewed. Brushing 
off the mildew would have released 
poisonous dust into the _ plant; 
chemical removal would have 
ruined the leather. Vacuuming, 
however, did the trick — without 
marring the leather in the slightest. 


Tons of Metal Saved 


Machine shops are making ex- 
tensive use of vacuum. A manufac- 
turer of auto engines installed a 
Stationary vacuum cleaner to pick 
up loose babbitt metal from engine 
heads as they passed along on the 
assembly line. The vacuum set-up 
saved man-hours, previously wasted, 
and also reclaimed half a ton of 


valuable babbit a day. The plant | 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Behind Our Own lron Curtain 


By BRUCE BARTON 


Board Chairman, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborn, Inc. 


Oi rainy day in 1899, just 
fifty years ago, a young 
preacher and his wife, with 
five small children, arrived at the 
Canal Street station in Chicago. 
The preacher was my father, on 
his way to Oak Park, Illinois, 
where he was to serve the First 
Congregational Church for the 
next twenty-five years. I was the 
oldest of the five children. 

As we stood on the curbstone 
waiting for the street car, a printed 
dodger was thrust into my father’s 
hand, calling on the citizens of 
“Chicago to pack the galleries of 
the City Council the following 
Monday evening, and to bring ropes 
with which to hang the aldermen 
if the Council should vote to renew 
the franchise of the street car com- 
‘pany. 

I was too little to attend the 
meeting and cannot report what 
happened, but the franchise was 
not renewed. 


Advertising Status 


In those days one of the office 
‘buildings on State Street displayed 
in its elevators a sign reading “No 
beggars, peddlers, or advertising 
solicitors permitted in this build- 
ing”’. 

Taking these two quotations — 
the printed dodger and the elevator 
sign — as my text, I propose to 
comment on what has happened to 
advertising in the past fifty years, 
and to government, and what the 
foreseeable future may perhaps hold. 

Fifty years ago our country was 
just beginning to sense vaguely that, 
in mass production, it had laid hola 
on a miraculous new tool with 
untold possibilities for the prog- 
ress and enrichment of human life. 
Few of our major industrial units 
had as yet been formed; organized 
scientific research was in its in- 
fancy; the mechanization of agri- 
culture was still to come. In man- 
agement, labor, and agriculture a 


few bold individuals caught a 
glimpse of what could happen. 
They saw that if enough mass 


demand could be stimulated to 
justify mass production the people 
of America, and eventually the 
whole world, could be promised 
generations of abundance, comfort, 


and health at constantly lower 
prices. And the promise could be 
fulfilled. 


Profession’s Gains 


Thrilled by the vision, the prac- 
titioners of advertising recognized 
that if they were to be accepted 
in the role of stimulators of mass 
consumption they must put their 
own house in order. If they were 
to be lifted out of the social cate- 
gory of beggars and peddlers they 
must do the lifting. If they were 
to be honored they must show 
themselves worthy of honor. As 
early as 1905 they organized the 
Associated Advertising Clubs, today 
known as the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America, with its brave 
motto, “Truth in Advertising’, and 
set out upon a determined program 
of progress and _ self-improvement. 
The record has not been perfect; 
much work. remains to be done. 
But the quality of our man-power 
and the standards of our practice 
have steadily advanced. 


Both industry and government 


have promised the people “the 
more abundant life.’ Which has 
kept its promise better? In all 


fairness, it should be pointed out 
that our politicians are not funda- 
mentally different from others. It 
is the record of history that polit- 
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ical promises have seldom been very 
good. 

Glance at Napoleon after the 
defeat of Waterloo, as he stands 
in his palace in Paris surrounded 
by the pathetic little remnant of 
his entourage. The windows are 
open; outside in the street the 
rabble gathers to cheer his name, 
to urge him to form them into 
another army and lead them once 
more against his foes. Napoleon’s 
face shows amazement. “Why 
should they cheer me?” he exclaims. 
“What have I ever done for them? 
I found them poor; I leave them 
poor.” 


Industry’s Fulfillment 


No critic can truthfully say of 
industry that it found the people 
poor and has left them poor. The 
automobile business and the oil 
and rubber businesses found the 
poor man chained to his own door- 
yard, with no horizon but the bor- 
ders of his own little hamlet; they 
have made him the monarch of 
distance and time. The farm 1m- 
plement industry found man only 
a valet to horses and chickens and 
cows; it has lifted him up to ride 
like a conqueror over his fields, 
doing the work of ten men, and 
yet not too tired for the radio or 
the movies or television at night. 
The electrical industry, the steel 
industry, the chemical industry, the 
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food industry — dozens of indus- 
tries — have similar records of 


achievement in respect to the com- 
fort, healthfulness, and satisfactions 
of lite: 

I would be the last to deny that 
government in these fifty years 
has done a lot of fine things, too; 
or that, with the possible excep- 
tion of Switzerland, we still have 
the best government in the world. 
But suppose our high officials had 
to submit their promises to the 
Federal Trade Commission, as ad- 
vertisers do. Suppose presidential 
speeches were subjected by the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
to the same scrutiny as is a corpo- 
ration’s prospectus. ‘Take just two 
examples of the contrast between 
the promise of government and the 
merchandise delivered. “The prom- 
ise of the first World War was 
that it would end all wars; its 
result was to replace the Kaiser 
with Hitler. The promise of the 
second World War, into which 
American workers put three hun- 
dred billion dollars of their present 


and future savings, was that it 
would establish the Four Freedoms 
“all over the world’; its result 


was to establish Stalin as the slave 
master of hundreds of millions. 


We Need “Guts” 


In the name of liberalism, we 
have been continuously called upon 
by government to forfeit more and 
more of our liberty. In’ 1909, when 
the income tax was being debated, 
a member of the United States 
Senate declared that, if the national 
government could take one per cent 
of a citizen’s income, or two per 
cent, it could and would take ten 
per cent, or 25 per cent, or 50 per 
cent. To which Senator Borah 
responded hotly: “Such talk is non- 
sense. The American people would 
mever stand for a tax of 25 per 
cent or 50 per cent.” Well, the 
American people are standing for it. 

The question as to what the next 
fifty years hold in store for adver- 
tising can be answered only with 
other questions: Will the Amer- 
ican people compel government to 
be as honest in its promises and 
performance — as government has 
forced advertising to be? Will they 
continue their present subservient 
excursion into socialism, or will 
they, like the citizens of Chicago in 
1899, have the guts to call a halt? 


The need is not primarily for 


political organization or action. 
The first need is for an increase 


in the number of Americans who, 
self-immunized against propaganda 
or threat, will have the courage to 
do their own thinking. To this end 
I venture to offer six simple sug- 


gestions: 
(1) Beware whenever you find 
yourself in the majority. The ma- 


jority rules, but much of what the 
majority does is wrong and later 
has to be undone. The majority 
of the people of France supported 
Napoleon — and France has never 
recovered from the drain which he 
upon her resources and her 
blood. ‘The majority of our own 
people were for the Civil War, 
which many historians now agree 
could, by wiser councils, have been 
Slavery was becoming 
steadily more unprofitable; — less 
than a hundred thousand families 
in the South held any slaves, and 
the number of such families was 
rapidly declining. The _ business 
men, North .and South, wanted 
peace; it was the “liberals”, the 
“fanatics”, the “idealists” who in- 
sisted on war. Most Americans 
were for the war with Spain, the 
beginning of our series of foreign 
“crusades” whose final results no 
man can prophesy. A great ma- 
jority of Americans were for Pro- 
hibition. Today the majority is 
for slavery through taxation and 
bureaucracy at home, and_ for 
“freedom” by American arms every- 
where else in the world. 

(2) Shun propaganda and_ pre- 
digested ideas put forth by column- 
ists and commentators in the press 
and on the air. We have our own 
iron curtain in America; the party 
line of socialism and international- 
ism is ruthless in its coloring or 
editing of facts, intolerant in its 
treatment of dissenters. 

(3) Beware of books that “every- 
body” is reading. Read what our 
so-called leaders should read but 
don’t. 

Read Herbert Spencer’s ‘The Man 
Versus The State. 

Read Havelock Ellis’ Essays In 
War Time (1916). One of the 
fundamental causes of war, he said, 
is babies. Nations with mounting 


put 


averted. 


birth rates have always been ag- 


gressor states; nations with declin- 
ing birth rates — France, England, 
and, until recently, the United 
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States — the “satisfied” nationss 
have been “peace loving’, which) 
in normal language means simplyy 
for the status quo. 

Read Ortegay Gasset’s Revolt Off! 
The Masses and see how amazinglyy 
and shockingly he foresaw the com-- 
ing conflict of our time. 

Read Edwin’ Franden  Dakin’ss 
one volume condensation of Spen-- 
gler’s Decline Of The West. 


Read William Vogt’s Road to) 
Survival and Fairfield Osborn’s; 


Our Plundered Planet, companion} 
books which the self-appointed lib-- 
erals cannot answer but have at-- 
tempted to belittle. 

Finally, read a_ fascinating but: 


frightening little book by the great: 


English archeologist, Sir Flinders ; 
Petrie, The Revolutions of Civili- 
zation, and especially these  sen- 


tences from the final chapter en- 
titled ‘““The Revolutions of Govern- 
ment”: 

“At the foundation of a 
new period of civilization, there 
must be a strong personal rule. 
The holding together of the in- 
vaders, the decisive subjection of 
peoples, all require an autocracy 
of greater or less scope. .... The 
next stage is an oligarchy, when 
leadership is still essential, but the 
unity of the. country can be main- 
tained by law instead of by autoc- 
racy. Then gradually the 
transformation to a democracy 
takes place. When domocracy 
has attained full power, the ma- 
jority without capital necessarily 
eat up the capital of the minority, 
and the civilization steadily decays.” 


British Experience 
When Ramsay Macdonald, the 
first Labor Party member to  be- 
come Prime Minister of England, 
was about to enter upon his sec- 


ond term, President Hoover asked | 


him: “Did you learn anything in 
your first term which will be help- 
ful to you in your second?” 

“Yes,” said Ramsay Macdonald. 
“I learned one thing — that you 
can’t make the poor richer by 
making the rich poorer.” 

Ramsay Macdonald’s successors 
have not yet learned that. ‘They 
have wiped out the savings of the 
rich and the middle class, used up 
the $3,000,000,000 ° American loan, 


and are now hinting to us, in their 
press and by their propaganda, that _ 


(Continued on page 26) 
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NG office in the One La Salle Street Build- 


ing places you strategically in the very 


heart of Chicago's financial, legal, com- and the uniformly high character of its 


mercial, and insurance activities—at an 
address of commanding prestige. 

The building itself is one of the most 
distinguished office-structures in the 
country. Its fifty stories represent a 
triumph of architectural design, utility, 
and efficiency, and embody features and 
facilities not often found in a building 


of its type. 


occupancy. It is alert, courteous, efficient, 
and vigilantly maintained. 

The physical structure of the building 
permits an unusual degree of flexibility 
in arranging floor plans to meet specific 
needs. Whether your space requirements 
are large or small, our layout department 
will assist you to obtain maximum usage 


from every square foot. 


One La Salle Street Building 
Telephone ANdover 3-7457 
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Labor's Bright Young Men 


(Continued from page 14) 


of tactics and strategy: which com- 
pany to hit first, what sort of a 
case to prepare for negotiations. If 
the negotiations are purely eco- 
nomic, the research man is in at the 
very start. The union president, re- 
lying on the research director’s 
brief, presents the union’s economic 
case. When it comes down to the 
repartee and the defense, however, 
the research director carries prac- 
tically the whole load.” 


Steel Workers’ Brubaker 


Among the more influential in- 
ternational union economists 1s 
scholarly-looking Otis Brubaker, 35, 
research director for the United 
Steel Workers. A Stanford doctor of 
philosophy, Brubaker is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the detailed analyses 
of Big Steel finances and operations 
with which Phil Murray is armed 
when he arrives at the bargaining 
table. Brubaker often joins in nego- 
tiations, stepping into the more in- 
tricate economic — give - and - take 
where Murray, certainly no weak- 
ling himself, must necessarily leave 
off. Brubaker is currently working 
out the union’s compromise posi- 


tion on the steel industry “basing 
point’’ issue. 

Thirty-four-year-old Nat Wein- 
berg looks more like a college 
senior than research director of the 
United Auto Workers. He heads one 
of labor’s largest research staffs and, 
with the help of six assistant econ- 
omists, three industrial engineers 
and three wage analysts, dispenses 
a $100,000 budget. Although his 
chief, Walter Reuther, has some 
rather spectacular economic ideas 
of his own, Weinberg, an N.Y.U. 
graduate, is nevertheless a potent 
voice in shaping UAW economic 
policy. He was once a Wall Street 
runner, and later worked for the 
International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union and various gov- 
ernment agencies. He is the author 
of the UAW’s special study on 
aluminum as a substitute for steel. 

Heavy-jowled Sol Barkin of the 
CIO ‘Textile Workers is serving 
temporarily as ECA textile indus- 
try consultant in Europe. He is one 
of the best known union economists 
and a_ prolific writer of books, 
monographs and articles. Now 40, 
Barkin taught economics at New 
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York’s City College for three years 
and in 1937 founded the Textile 
Workers research department. With 
nine assistants and a _ $50,000 
budget, he is the good right hand 
of TWUA President Emil Rieve. 
Barkin authored the TWUA’s study 
of air-conditioning needs in_ the 
textile industry. 


Less Flourish In AFL 


The AFL also has some brilliant 
economists on its roster, but few 
of them operate with quite the 
flourish allowed their CIO counter- 
parts. If the respect of his fellow 
union economists. is an accurate 
guide, Lazar Teper of the Ladies 
Garment Workers Union is_ of 
highest rank. One CIO researcher 
who attended Johns Hopkins with 
him, where Teper took his PhD in 
1931, says, of Teper, “One of -th@ 
best statisticians in the labor move- 
ment.” ‘Teper founded the ILGWU 
research department in 1937 and 
has headed it since, except for a 
period as an Army lieutenant. 

Roly-poly George Brown of the 
Plumbers and Pipe Fitters is an- 
other Johns Hopkins PhD (class of 
34: economics) who made his tui- 
tion working nights as a-laborer in 
the Baltimore railroad shops. Now 
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42, he is the union’s first and only 
esearch man, having joined it in 
1946 after several years as an econo- 
uist for the AFL members of the 
War Labor Board. Brown seldom 
has the opportunity nor the urge 
to play the more influential role 
of the typical CIO economist. 
Brown plays a background role 
in his union, preparing economic 
data as it is called for by his offi- 
cers. Like his craft organization, he 
is a frank believer in what he calls 
“business unionism,” explaining 
that a “mutually satisfactory agree- 
ment” between union and employer 
i all the plumbers seek. 
' The International Association of 
Machinists has been independent of 
the AFL since 1946, but it is still 
essentially a Federation-type union. 
Its director of research, Carl Huhn- 
dorff, was a machinist for 20 years 
before coming to the IAM’s Grand 
Lodge staff in 1943. He probably 
knows the attitudes and problems 
of the man at the bench as well 
as anyone in the union. His staff 
includes an economist, a statistician, 
four agreement analysts and several 
clerks. Its main job is supplying its 
several hundred locals with eco- 
nomic data bearing on specific ne- 
gotiations. 


New Bargaining Force 

As can be seen, the role of the 
union economist varies widely from 
union to union. Few generalizations 
are applicable. Some economists, 
on the basis of long experience and 
recognized ability in their field, 
carry real weight with top union 
leaders. Others are shunted into the 
background, for the present, at least. 

One thing is clear: The addition 
of professional economists has 
brought a new force into play at 
the bargaining table. One union 
economist who has extensive nego- 
tiating experience points out that 
he and his colleagues have helped 
place labor-management  negotia- 
tions on a sounder, more realistic 
basis. He adds that many business 
men on the other side of the bar- 
gaining table share this view, agree- 
ing that management can better ex- 
plain its case, in terms of company 
economics, break-even points and 
expected business volume, if the 
union has an economist who re- 
alizes that such figures actually 
determine the extent to which 
wages can be raised. 

This year, supposedly the one 
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Since 1909 the “horseless 
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of the “fourth round,” has blown 
in on the winds of a real postwar 
recession. But the shift in our 
economic position hasn’t caught 
labor’s economists napping. 

What only one wage-round ago 
was identified by labor as its losing 
race to keep up with the cost of 
living is now being called the fight 
to keep purchasing power up to a 
“full employment” level. That 
means not only continuing pressure 
for wage boosts alone, but also— 
because wage “patterns” are much 
harder come by—a growing shift to 
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demands for social security fon 
workers in the form of health, wel! 
fare and pension plans. 

Whatever it turns out to be im 
terms of success or defeat for the 
unions in general, the fourth round 
probably will overshadow its three: 
postwar predecessors for the sheer 
complexity of its economics. This, 
of course, is the economically-over- 
cast atmosphere which the unionr 
economist dearly loves. It promises: 
to be a wonderful year for the “ob- 
scure” men with briefcases full of! 
“facts and figures.” 


Behind Our Own Iron Curtain 
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we must be ready to provide some 
new plan when, in 1952, the Mar- 
shall Plan has proved that it can- 
not do the job. The hard fact, 
now covered up by our subsidies, 
is that socialism is not solving and 
cannot solve England’s plight. Yet 
step by step we seem headed down 
the same socialistic path. 

(4) Beware always of politicians, 
in office or out. I quote: 

“It would be a dangerous delu- 
sion were a confidence in the men 
of our choice to silence our fears 
for the safety of our rights; That 
confidence is everywhere the parent 
of despotism. Free government is 
founded in jealousy and not in 
confidence: It is jealousy and not 
confidence which prescribes limited 
constitutions to bind down those 
whom we are obliged to trust with 
power.” 

No reactionary sounded — that 
warning; it was the most famous 
of the liberals, Thomas Jefferson. 

(5) Believe with all your heart 
and soul in the American people 
and the capitalistic system. Capt- 
talism, not Commu- 
nism, is the great dynamic of the 
modern world. Communism has 
never yet won a popularity con- 
test in any country. If the people 
of Russia were given a chance to 
choose between the political prom- 
ises. of Stalin and the pictured 
promises of the Sears Roebuck cat- 
alogue, the vote for capitalism 
would be a thousand to one. Every 
American correspondent returning 
to us from the satellite countries 
brings back the same story — that 
the American reading rooms. set 
up by our State Department have 


Socialism or 


long queues of people — more 
women than men — waiting to gett 
in to read — what? Mr. Truman’ss 
speeches? Don’t be silly. Amer-- 
ican magazines, particularly thes 
home building, home furnishing: 
magazines, and most of all the ad-- 
vertising in these magazines. 

If we keep the capitalistic  sys-- 
tem alive and thriving in _ thiss 
country, if we keep out of wars,, 
now popularly called crusades, and! 
end our present program of sub-- 
sidizing socialism and over-popula-- 
tion all over the world, the peoples; 


of the world will finally demand| 


capitalism and overthrow their gov-- 
ernments to get it. 


“Believe In God” 


But if, behind the iron curtain) 
of our so-called foreign policy, we: 
continue to build up socialism at: 
home, by taxation which confiscates | 
savings and denies to industry the: 
reserves necessary to keep our pro- - 
duction plant in repair; if we con-- 
tinue to weaken business, the pro- 
ducer, in order to feed and_ in- 
crease bureaucracy, the destroyer, 
then the last good hope of human- 
ity is gone. 

(6) Believe in God — not the 
God of man-made wars, not the 
God of murderous crusades, but 
the God in whose sight “a thou- 
sand years are as but a day”. 

The greatest mistake: in Amer- 
ican thinking and American lead- 
ership is our reckless neglect of the 
inescapable factor of time. As a 
people we deny the relevance of 
history. We refuse to think beyond 
the moment. We hold that to 
state a problem is to solve it; that 

& 
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he action, not the long term con- 
equence, is the important thing. 
We assume that because we can 
make a motor car every thirty sec- 
yds we can change Chinamen into 
Americans over-night, or take over 
the management of Europe which 
for two thousand years has ac- 
septed and practiced war as a nor- 
mal process of history. 

sake; I beseech you, a longer 
view. ‘The human race is not old; 
it is young, so ‘young that many 
of our physical ills arise from the 
fact that we have not yet adjusted 
ourselves to the recent habit of 
walking upright on two_ legs in- 
stead of horizontally on four. — If 
man’s whole time upon the earth 
were represented by a clock face, 
with its twelve hours from midnight 
to noon, then all we know of his- 
tory, including the building of the 
pyramids and much that went be- 
fore, would occupy less than five 
minutes. And the history of the 
United States would be a matter of 
seconds. 


History In A Nutshell 


Humanity is not old, and on the 
point of wiping itself off the face 
of the earth. It is still in its awk- 
ward infancy, with none of its 
major problems solved. The United 
Seates is not old and tired. It is 
a lusty youngster suffering from 
nothing more serious than a_ very 
painful case of bad economics and 
political leadership based on _ fear 
instead of faith and courage. 

I once asked Professor Charles 
A. Beard whether it were true that 
he had once said that all human 
history could be condensed into 
four sentences. He smilingly nod- 
ded, and I have as a treasured pos- 
session the sentences in his own 
handwriting. Here they are: 

1. The mills of God grind slowly 
but they grind exceedingly small. 

2. Whom the gods are about to 
destroy they first make mad. 

3. When it gets dark enough you 
can see the stars. 

4. The bee fertilizes the flower 
that it robs. 

Whom the gods are about to 
destroy — Alexander, Caesar, Napo- 
leon, Hitler, Stalin. Always despot- 
ism carries within itself the seeds 
of its own destruction. 

When it gets dark enough you 
can see the stars. It is dark indeed 
today. Keep your eyes on part of 
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the sky where, though blackened 
momentarily by clouds of propa- 
ganda and bad leadership, shines 
our own North Star, faith in the 
United States and in the dynamic 
power of our system. 

The bee fertilizes the flower that 
it robs. Nations conquer and are 
conquered, and in the process both 
the conquered and the conqueror 
are changed. These processes of 
change are long drawn out and 
painful. Yet they have always been 
a part of the workings of historical 
progress. In the life-time of all 
of us here tonight the American 
people have tried twice to stop 
these processes in Europe, and once 
in the Orient. Today, in the name 
of peace, we are building up arma- 
ment all over the world for an- 
other possible crusade. The fear 
of a temporary depression, such as 
our fathers took in their stride, 
and the fear of a half-fed, half- 
clothed, ignorant horde of savages, 
Russia — these two fears are mak- 
ing both our national and _ inter- 
national policies. 


It is not too late for the courage 


and faith to drive out these fears. 
It is not too late to save the sys- 
tem which has made America the 
envy and the hope of mankind. 
But we must have less emotion, less 
propaganda, less wishful thinking, 
and a tougher scrutiny of prom- 


ises in relation to results. Sir 


, 

COMMERCE 

Flinders Petrie’s book shows all too 

sadly that no civilization is 86 

strong that it cannot be destroyec 

from within. Let that not happen 

to America. Let it not be writter 

of us: For the first time in humar 

history a great nation marched into 
slavery singing hallelujah. 


Where Personnel Departments Fail 


(Continued from page 19) 


plexity of his job. In most com-' 
panies, however, new employes take 
much longer to adjust and produc- 
tion lags. The reason is obvious: 
the personnel department feels no 
obligation to follow the progress of 
a new man on the assumption that 
he is the operating department’s re- 
sponsibility once he has been added 
to the payroll. 

In companies where the person- 
nel department does take this re- 
sponsibility, however, new workers 
reach average or above-average 
efficiency in a surprisingly shorter 
time. 

Many companies have foremen 
selection and training programs 
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which were good in theory, but bad 
in practice. Promotion from thee 
line to supervisory rank is not ag: 
haphazard as it once was, but ai 
number of personnel departments: 
still reward good workers by pro> 
moting them to supervisors—irre~ 
spective of the fact that qualities: 
which make a good line worker ares 
not necessarily the same qualities: 
which make a good supervisor. 


Some Meetings Useless 


In many of these same com- 
panies, “foremen training meetings” 
have degenerated into informal get-. 
togethers given over largely to beef-- 
ing among foremen. Such pow\ 
wows are actually a waste of time... 
In those companies which do have: 
well-planned foremen training pro-- 
grams results are clearly evident.. 

4. Few personnel departments: 
have acted to correct inequities in) 
compensation and failures in wage: 
and salary adjustment. 

The war unbalanced compen-- 
sation scales in many plants. The? 
scarcity of some types of employes: 
raised their wages to unusually; 
high levels. However, few person-- 
nel departments have undertaken 
to correlate current wages with the: 
proficiency required in_ particular: 
jobs. The result is that war-born| 
inequalities still exist. 

In one company where the per-: 
sonnel department conducted a4 
careful evaluation of 236 jobs, as: 
many as 127 wage inequalities were | 
found. In some cases men doing: 
work requiring almost identical. 
skills had wage variations of 10 to: 
50 per cent. The result is illwill, 
friction, and lowered productivity. 

5. Communication channels be- 
tween workers and top manage- 
ment are still far from adequate in. 
most companies. : 

The absence of proper communi- 
cation facilities may not appear, at 
first sight, to be costly to a com- 
pany, but when they are provided 
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ie. 
listinct savings result. The idea of 
upward communications” — from 
vorker to management—has made 
considerable progress, in theory at 
east. Many personnel departments 
lave instituted employe interviews 
ind conferences, but it often turns 
yut that personnel officers do not 
<now what to do with the informa- 
rion thus collected. Very few have 
my systematic plan for transmit- 
ting complaints and problems to 
the management level where some- 
thing can really be done about 
hem. 


_ The upshot is that too often the 
machinery for interviewing em- 
ployes is present, but the usefulness 
of the apparatus has so diminished 
as to be not worth the expense. 
Counseling employes intelligently 
requires skills and training which 
many personnel people simply do 
not possess. ‘hose who do possess 
them can, however, turn employe 
interviews to real benefit, both to 
the worker and to the company. 

The technique of polling em- 
ployes to determine employe mor- 
ale, sentiment with regard to work- 
ing conditions and the like has 
become an invaluable tool in plants 
which have learned to use it prop- 
erly. One company cut production 
costs 16 per cent on the basis of 
information gathered in one em- 
ploye poll. Another company re- 
organized its method of paying 
bonuses and incentives, with the 
result that sales volume jumped 26 
per cent. Unfortunately, only one 
company out of seven which we 
studied had awakened to the pos- 
sibilities of polls as an instrument 
for probing employe opinions. 


Exit Data Overlooked 


Exit interviews are used by more 
than half of the companies; the 
trouble is that very few person- 
nel departments relate these inter- 
views with personnel department 
or plant conditions. To be sure, 
some personnel departments study 
the reasons for every exit in rela- 
tion to earlier selection and hiring 
procedure, and have thus reduced 
turnover sharply. Exit interview 
information has led to better train- 
ing of supervisors, improvement in 
the physical aspects of the plant 
(better lighting, better flow of ma- 
terials, etc), improved induction 
and indoctrination procedure, etc. 
Only a few personnel departments 
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are skillful enough, however, tc 
capitalize on this information, with 
the result that the rest miss these 
opportunities to uncover the causes 
of employe dissatisfaction. 


Lesser Evils 

These were the five principal. 
failings which we found to be con- 
tributing to inefficiency in person-| 
nel departments. ‘There were many) 
other lesser weaknesses: inadequate 
personnel records, lack of space,’ 
inept job evaluation, faulty griev-' 
ance machinery, bad handling of! 
employe services like insurance,: 
cafeteria, and recreation, the lattert 
of such a serious nature as to cause: 
real resentment and ill-will. 


The consequences of these weak-- 
nesses were two-fold: 

I. Not only were production costs 5 
higher than would otherwise be the? 
case, but even sales volume was3 
affected. Neglect of morale in the> 
sales department contributed to) 
lower sales effort, just as employe: 
indifference in the plant led to) 
wastelulness in productive proc - 
esses, carelessness with costly ma-- 
chinery and “lost time” in idling. 

2. Labor relations in many of | 
these plants were far from happy. 
Few personnel departments studied 
labor contracts, made analyses of 
their provisions, understood union 
strategy, or endeavored to connect 
their own work of hiring, selecting, 
inducting, indoctrinating and train- 
ing with labor relations within the 
plant. 


This often led to a strong pro- 
union sentiment and a feeling that 
the company was not basically in- 
terested in employe sentiments or 
morale. In many cases, the more or 
less intangible costs due to such 
circumstances were incalculable. 

Today, every company operation 
is under top management’s close 
scrutiny. Wasted effort and shabby 
workmanship is as inexcusable, and 
often fully as costly, in the person- 
nel department as it is in any other 
company department. It is probably 
true that the sources of inefficiency 
are more difficult to identify in 
personnel-handling than in most 
goods-handling operations. The y 
can, however, be uncovered by a 
comparatively simple study. Know- 
ing the most common faults is the 
first step toward checking for them ; 
and, if necessary, taking corrective 
action. ; 


MIDDLE WEST 


Reviews of Middle-western Companies 


By DANIEL F. NICHOLSON 


.HEXT to having a product that 
# Nnearly every person wants to 
own and can afford to buy, prob- 


ably the most fortunate position for 


a- manufacturer is to be the pro- 
ducer of items that enable other 
producers to save money. 

_ Signode Steel Strapping Company 
is in the latter category, and its 
sales have soared in recent years as 
other manufacturers and_ shippers 
learned that the cost of packaging 
their products for shipment could 
be greatly reduced, in many in- 
stances, and loss from damage in 
transit virtually eliminated, by the 
use of protective steel strapping. 


War Influence 


Thousands of shippers of an end- 
less variety of products were forced 
by Army and Navy regulations dur- 
ing the recent war to use steel 
strapping. Apparently they found 
the practice saved time and money, 
for in the postwar years the Sig- 
node Steel Strapping Company has 
had_to refuse new business because 
it was unable to meet the demands 
of old customers. Another impor- 
tant factor in the record demand, 
however, has been the company’s 
introduction in 1946, of the first 
fully automatic power strapping ma- 
chine. 

The use of steel strapping is not 
new. A_ predecessor of Signode 
Steel, the Seal and Fastener Com- 
pany, was formed in 1913 for the 
purpose of selling steel strapping 
for baling cotton. However, new 
applications have been encouraged 
by extensive improvements in tools 
that apply tension to the strapping 
and then seal it. As a result, strap- 
ping is now used for purposes rang- 
ing from protection of a small pack- 
age to securing complete carloads of 
steel, lumber, and other extremely 
heavy items. 

Signode Steel Strapping Company, 


one of the two largest producers of 
steel strapping, has through its own 
engineering, research, and sales 
staffs, developed many new applica- 
tions. Important among these are 
improved methods of protecting 
goods against vibration and bump- 
ing encountered in railroad trans- 
portation, and the use of strapping 
to replace heavy or expensive con- 
tainers of wood or other material. 
Three years ago the company in- 
troduced new combination § kraft 


board and_ steel retaining doors 
and strips for railroad freight 
cars. The retaining doors are 


made of heavy kraft liner board 


reinforced with perforated _ steel 
strapping for nailing across the 
freight car door. ‘The doors are 


used in the shipment of bulk com- 
modities such as grain, potash, 
bauxite, etc., and are discarded 
when the shipment has reached its 
destination. In addition to provid- 
ing better protection of the cargo 
against seepage loss, the doors are 
said to be much more economical 
than the customary wooden _ pro- 
tective barriers. The retaining strips 
are used to prevent packaged com- 
modities from jamming against car 
doors. 


Machine Applier 


The new power strapping ma- 
chine that automatically tensions 
and seals strapping may well be- 
come a major phase of the Signode 
program, the company stated in its 
annual report covering 1948. Place- 
ment of the machines has prog- 
ressed steadily, and the development 
of new applications indicates that 
in addition to the regular strapping 
uses the machine has potentialities 
in the manufacture of assemblies, 
the company reported. One manu- 
facturer of automobiles is said to 


be using steel strap in place of | 


clips in the production of auto- 
mobile springs. 
The company’s success in devel- 
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oping automatic equipment and 
other improved devices is particu- 
larly significant in view of its pol- 
icy of leasing or renting this equip- 
ment rather than selling it. Rental 
income tends to be more stable 
than that from ‘outright sales, and 
income from this source has al- 
ready assumed important propor- 
tions and is increasing rapidly. In- 
cluded in the Signode rental equip- 
ment are wire tying machines for 


| automatically bundling newspapers, 


shingles, and many other products. 
Manufacturing rights to the wire 
tying machines were acquired in 
1936. 


Sales Rise To Record 

Sales and operating revenues of 
Signode reached a new peak in 
1948 at $16,261,854, comparing with 
a prewar peak of $4,375,899 in 
1940. Revenues from leased strap- 
ping tools and machines, included 
in the $16,261,854, amounted to 
$693,342, against $464,635 in 1947 
and $273,346 in 1946. 

Net profit for 1948 was reported 
at $1,214,358, also an all time high 
and equal to $2.91 a share on the 
common. stock after allowing for 
preferred dividend requirements. 

Further gains in sales and rental 
income were reported for the first 
quarter of 1949. Domestic sales in- 
creased 11.7 per cent to $3,842,608, 
foreign sales were up 28.2 per cent 
to $320,379, and rental revenues 
climbed 36.3 per cent to $198,117. 

First quarter earnings showed a 


_ small decline to $236,454, equal to 


53 cents a common share, from 
$241,536, or 56 cents a share, in the 


_ first three months of 1948, reflecting 


increased costs of certain materials, 
heavy freight costs on purchases of 
steel from Eastern mills, and the 
non-recurring expense of getting a 
new plant into operation. 

A condensed comparison of prin- 
cipal income account items follows: 


Yrs.end. Net Sales & Net *Per'Sh. 
Dec. 31 Oper. Rey. Income Common 
1948 $16,261,854 $1,214,358 $2.91 
1947 13,345,113 930,771 2.18 
1946 9,819,955 658,767 1.43 
71945 15,629,341 654,602 144 
71944 13,397,373 593,548 3.48 
71943 9,833,113 419,305 2.43 
71942 7,097,632 376,292 BAS 
1941 7,057,811 541,652 3.30 
1940 4,375,899 376,273 2.25 


tAdjusted for renegotiation settlement. 
*After preferred dividend requirements 
and based on following number of shares: 
1948, 374,000; 1947-46, 367,600; 1945, 362,- 
800; 1944, 148,522; 1943-49-41, 140,735; 
1940, 133,379. 


Signode’s competitive position is 
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expected to be improved substam 
tially as a result of the construction 
of two new plants in strategic loca: 
tions. The larger of the two is loc 
cated at Baltimore, Md. It contain; 
54,000 square feet of floor space 
is equipped for cold-rolling ana 
slitting steel, and will add 25,000 
tons of strapping to the annual out 
put. The Baltimore plant will effecc 
important savings in freight costs 
to Eastern territory customers, anc 
in production economies from it¢ 
efficient layout. These savings, the 
company estimates, should amortize 
the investment in the new plant im 
six or seven years. It is also indti 
cated that it will be possible to 
ship strapping to Pacific Coast cuss 
tomers from the Baltimore plant 
via the Panama Canal at a lower 
freight cost than from Chicago by) 
railroad. 

The second new plant, not yet 
in production, is at Weirton, We. 
Va., close to important steel and: 
other heavy goods industries that 
are large users of Signode products. 
The Weirton plant will have facili- 
ties for slitting and finishing steel 
strap. 

The principal plant is in Chicago, , 
and consists of a group of five: 
buildings with an aggregate floor: 
space of 181,000 square feet. A sec-- 
ond Chicago unit contains 95,000) 
square feet of floor space. District! 
offices are maintained at eleven\ 
points in the United States in ad-- 
dition to 27 branch offices. The’ 
company’s products are sold in 51 
foreign countries. 


Labor Relations Excellent 


Signode has had an excellent la- 
bor relations record. Incentive sys- 
tems have been in operation 
throughout its plants, and an em- 
ployes’ savings and profit sharing 
trust. fund has been in operation 
since 1941. Both have contributed 
to high worker productivity. The 
employes are not unionized. 

Development of younger execu- 
tive talent has been a part of Sig- 
node’s management program. Last 
month the company announced the 
election of John H. Leslie, 35, pre- 
viously vice president in charge of 
research and engineering, as_presi- 
dent. The company’s new power 
strapping machines had been en- 
gineered largely under the direction 
of the new president. Before his 
association with Signode, Leslie was 
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hief engineer of the heater di- 
ision of Stewart-Warner Corpora- 
ion. Top executives of the com- 
any are John W. Leslie, chairman 
f the board, and John S. Gorman, 
ice chairman. 

The company’s increased invest- 
ment in automatic equipment on 
ease, and its plant expansion pro- 
ram, necessitated obtaining bank 
mans -At the end’ of the first 
uarter this year, outstanding bank 
debt totaled approximately  $1,- 
500,000. On April 18, last, the com- 
any obtained a_ $2,000,000 loan 
‘rom the Prudential Insurance Com- 
any of America and retired the 


y| . Acompletely balanced and predetermined insurance pro- 
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bank loans. The new loan matures 
April 1, 1964, and bears interest 
at the rate of 334 per cent annually. 
Principal payments of $100,000 must 
be made each April 1, beginning 
in 1952. Under the terms of the 
loan, Signode is permitted to make 
equipment loans and current bank 
borrowings not to exceed $1,500,- 
000 in the ageregate. 


Capitalization And Dividends 

In addition to the funded debt, 
outstanding capitalization as of De- 
cember 31, 1948, consisted of 50,- 
744 shares of five per cent $50 par 
value preferred stock and 374,000 
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losses. 
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shares of $1 par value common. 
Dividends have been paid without 
interruption on the common stock 
since 1936, after a period from 
1932 to 1935, inclusive, during which 
dividends were omitted. During 
1948 dividends totaling 90 cents a 
share were paid on the common 
stock, an increase of 15 cents a 
share over the 1947 distribution and 
30 cents a share more than in 1946. 
The stock was placed on~ aa25 
cents quarterly basis on September 
I, 1948. The common stock is 
listed on the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change. The preferred is traded 
over-the-counter. 
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| close of 1947, and $974,000 at the 


| to $11,283,225. 


_ industrial noises change abruptly, a 
| characteristic recognized in forgingg 


| give all of industry a “bad noise 


| 25-story apartment buildings, soon 


| master antenna will not only avoid 
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At the end of 1948, the net book 
value of Signode’s land, buildings 
and equipment was $3,398,000 as 
compared with $2,065,000 at the 


end of 1941. Total assets amounted 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


trial noises, the latter are more ob> 
jectionable. The trouble is that 


hammers, steam exhaust blasts, trav- 
eling cranes, whistles and bells.; 
Surprisingly enough, the Armour 
Research man adds, only about six 
per cent of industrial noise is ob-) 
jectionable, but this is sufficient to® 


reputation.” 
e It’s Here To Stay!— Two news 


to be constructed at a cost of $5,- 
670,000 on Chicago’s Lake Shore 
Drive, will have the city’s first 
master television antenna. The> 


the usual argument between land-- 
lord and tenant, but also will en-- 
able a TV set to be installed in any; 


| of the 288 units in less than ant 
. hour. Another unique feature is; 


that the apartment buildings will! 
be constructed entirely of steel and | 
glass without exterior brick or ma-- 
sonry, and will have floor-to-ceiling | 
windows and wardrobes. The de-: 
velopment, a cooperative, will be: 
financed by the 860 Lake Shore 
Drive Trust. 


All steel-glass apartments (story above) 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


NDUSTRIAL developments in 

the Chicago Industrial Area totaled 
97,567,000 during May compared 
with $7,762,000 in May, 1948. Total 
expenditures in the first five months 
of 1949 were $41,962,000 compared 
with $53,546,000 for the same ‘per- 
iod in 1948. ‘These developments 
included new construction, expan- 
sion of industrial buildings, and the 
purchase of land and_ buildings 
for industrial purposes. 

Cities Service Oil Company will 
construct an oil compounding plant 
on a 42 acre site onthe East side of 
Cicero avenue adjacent to the IIli- 
nois Ship Canal. The plant will 
have capacity to blend more than 
23,000,000 gallons of lubricating oils 
and greases a year. The blending 
stocks will be brought from the 
New Orleans area by barge by way 
of the Illinois Waterway. Sumner 
S. Sollitt and Company, general 
contractor. 

Illinois Grain Terminals Com- 
pany has purchased the 2,500,000 
bushel Irondale terminal grain ele- 
vator at 107th street and the Calu- 
met river. The company is an af- 
filiate of the Llinois Agricultural 
Association. 

Union Welt Corporation has 
moved into the plant which it con- 
structed at 2727 W. Roscoe street. 
The company produces trim and 
binding made of plastic, rubber and 
leather. ‘The building contains ap- 
proximately 50,000 square feet of 
floor area. 

Cherry Meat Packers, Inc., 4538 
Marshfield avenue, is constructing 
a plant at 47th street and California 
avenue. The plant, which will con- 
tain 38,000 square feet of floor area, 
will be used for processsing meat 
products and will be operated as a 
branch plant. 

Frigid Fluid Company, 2431 W. 
Van Buren street, has purchased a 


tract of land at Grand avenue, Des- 
plaines and Jefferson streets, on 
which it will erect a one-story build- 
ing which will contain approximate- 
ly 40,000 square feet of floor area. 


The company manufactures em- 
balming fluids and funeral supplies. 

Skelly Oil Company has pure 
chased the two-story and basement 
structure at 3639 S. Ashland avenue. 

National Container Corporation, 
6840 W. 66th place, will construct 
a 60,000 square foot addition to its 
plant. 

Burgess-Norton Manufacturing 
Company, Geneva, IIl., is construc- 
ting an 8,000 square foot expansion 
of its Geneva works. The company 
manufacturers automotive parts and 
screw machine products. 

Thompson Wire Company, Frank- 
lin Park, Ill., is constructing an 
addition to its plant for the in- 
stallation of two electric annealing 
furnaces. 

Eclipse Metal Products Company, 
a newly organized company, has 
purchased a building in Joliet, Hl. 
to be used for the manufacture of 
metal awnings. 

Campbell Products Company, 
2035 W. Charleston street, has pur- 
chased an erght acre sité-in Ben- 
senville on which the company will 
construct the first unit of its factory. 

Wilton Tool Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 932 W. Wrightwood avenue, 
has purchased the two-story 38,000 
square foot building at 931 W. 
Wrightwood avenue. J. J. Harring- 
ton and Company, broker. 

Husar Picture Frame Company, 
395 W. Ohio street, has purchased 
the two-story building at 2240 N. 
Racine avenue. The building con- 
tains 12,000 square feet of floor 
space. 

Kester Solder Company is con- 
structing a three-story brick addi- 


tion to its plant at 4201 W. Wright- | 


A COMPLETE ENGRAVING SERVI 


COLOR PROCESS STEP & REPEAT 

a MULTIPLE PLATES 
HALF TONES =e 

‘< Layou 

coor pLates | *YOUT & ART WORK 
LINE ETCHINGS RETOUCHING 
5 


. 
BEN DAY ELECTROS 


MICHIGAN 2- 
6410 
153-9 W. HURON ST. 


CHICAGO - 10 


Institutional 


Industrial 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Additions, Remodeling, Alterations 


Est. 1916 
FRanklin 2-0274 


Service 
Commercial 


E. L. Archibald Co. 


79 W. Monroe St. 
24 4Ar. 


Residential 


Telephone 


MAP MOUNTING 


We have large facilities for mounting 
maps, charts, posters, etc. on muslin and 
in all forms of spring roller mountings; 
also compoboard mounting, and framing. 

DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
5235 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, III. 

Tel. LOngbeach 1-9200 


LET US SHARPEN YOUR TOOLS 


We specialize in Precision Grinding, External 
Grinding and Re-cutting. Send us your Cutters, 
Reamers, End Mills, Hobs, Saws, Broaches, 
Sectional Dies, Etc. 

We Pick Up and Deliver 


20 years’ guaranteed service 


Kirchman-Dierks Company 
4653 W. Harrison St. MAnsfield 6-1426 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS 


Engineering Services for Industry 
Examinations, Analyses, Reports 
Design, Supervision of Construction 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


MODERN LEATHER BELTS AND 
SHORT CENTER DRIVES 


With Automatic Belt Tightening 


MOTOR BASES 
CHICAGO BELTING COMPANY 


“Largest Leather Belt Manufacturers In the West’’ 


125 N. Green St. Chicago 7, Ill. 


Rao 
COUNSELING & TESTING 


Executive and Sales Personnel 


Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGIST 


2g THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY § 


LA SALLE-WACKER BLDG. e CHICAGO Ox 


[Cra 


HEAT TREATING 


FRED SNOW STEEL TREATING CO. 


1954 W. Kinzie St. 
Ask for Mr. LeRoy—Tel. SEeley 3-2662 
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Here's something 


for your next group meeting 


“PATHWAYS TO PROFITS” 


A new sound slidefilm that answers 
the question: ““‘Why is one store more 
profitable than another?’’ Shows how 
to improve advertising, window dis- 
plays, store arrangement, record keep- 
ing, employee efhiciency and morale. 


Your local National Cash Register 
Company representative will gladly 
arrange a showing WITHOUT COST 
OR OBLIGATION. See him today or 
write for descriptive folder. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 
DAYTON 9, OHIO 


—— Undeweriling 
Report 


Surveys to establish sound bases 
for financing. 


iN 


’ Se 
—the Name that 


Leads the Field 
in industrial tacking 


WHEREVER there’s a tacking or fasten- 
ing job—to be done with precision, 
speed and economy — you'll find the 
Hansen Tacker leads the field. 


Full details on request 


A. L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


5067 Ravenwood Ave. 


Chicago 40 


An Adv. Agency 
Writes — 


“Our client informs us that 
they must stop advertising in 
COMMERCE Magazine, because 


they have more business than they 
can handle. This speaks highly for 
the effectiveness of your publica 
tion,” 


This advertiser used three 
advertisements exclusively 
in COMMERCE Magazine. 


wood avenue. The addition will 
contain approximately 11,000 square 
feet of floor area. 

National Aluminate Corporation, 
Bedford Park, is constructing an 
addition to its plant. 

Sandberg Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1949 W. Fulton street, has 
purchased — the 6,000 square foot 
building and vacant land adjoining 
its plant. The company manufac- 


High Finance By Candlelight 


(Continued from page 15) 


financial system with what is called 
a “performance” budget. ‘This rec- 
ommendation — and how it will be 
accepted in practice — is important 
to everyone. Adoption of the 
Hoover recommendations, predicts 
John W. Hanes, former Undersec- 
retary of the Treasury and now a 
Hoover task group chief, may save 
taxpayers up to $3,000,000,000 a 
year. Hanes is one of many who 
regard the performance budget pro- 
posal as the most significant rec- 
ommendation made by the Hoover 
Commission. 

A performance budget is a far 
cry from the manner in which 
the federal government now han- 
dles its finances. For one thing, 
the current $42,000,000,000 budget 
reflects chiefly the purchase of 
“things” —how much .a particular 
agency pays for personnel, trans- 
portation, communications, equip- 
ment and the like. For another, 
a typical federal program is fi- 
nanced by many separate appropri- 
ations that are managed by. scat- 
tered organizational divisions. 

Here, in essence, is how a per- 
formance budget would systematize 
federal spending: it would tie spe- 
cific congressional appropriations to 
specific executive spending — pro- 
grams. Rather than giving a par- 
ticular bureau or agency $15,000,- 
000 for salaries; $250,000 for travel: 
$75,000 for printing and binding; 
$1,500,000 for maintenance and 
operation; and $1,000,000 for mis- 
cellaneous outlays; it would allo- 
cate a specific amount of money to 
carry out a specific federal opera- 
tion. In other words, Congress, 
the President and the public would 
know how much of the salary ex- 
penditure was going to federal em- 
ployes engaged in particular types 
of government activity, the same 
with stationery, printing, mainte- 
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tures mounting wood used fo) 
mounting engravers plates. 

R. Krasberg and Sons Manufac: 
turing Company, 2501 W. Homer 
street, is constructing an addition 
to its plant. ‘The company _ proc 
duces tools, dies, and stampings. 

Du Bois Engineering and Manu 
facturing Company, producer ob 
electrical controls, is building ar 
expansion to its plant in Hammond! 


nance and all other kinds of ex< 
penses. 

“Such an approach,” the Hoover 
Commission declared, “would focus 
attention upon the general charac: 
ter and relative importance of “the 
work to be done, or upon the serv- 
ice to be rendered, rather than 
upon the things to be acquired] 
such as personnel services, supplies, 
equipment and so on. These latt 
ter objects are, after all, only thee 
means to an end.” 

Defense Secretary Louis A. John+ 
son’s budgetary assistant, Wilfred: 
J. McNeil, declares, “The multiplic- 
ity of sources makes it practically, 
impossible to estimate in advancet 
the cost of an identifiable activity; 
or program. ‘They prevent accu- 
rate and reliable cost accounting; 
and deprive budget planners and} 
the Congress of any real guide: 
to the costs of project or budget 
programs.” 


Reform Campaigner 


McNeil, a hard-headed financial] 
expert, is generally credited with: 
having sold the Hoover Commis-- 
sion on performance budgets. Back: 
in 1945, while employed in the: 
Navy Department, he launched a: 
single-handed campaign to bring | 
order into the bewildering complex: | 
ity of Navy spending. McNeil de 
vised a_ businesslike performance : 
budget for the Navy, but the re 
form proposal got nowhere in Con- 
egress. 

McNeil figures, and Commission 
Chairman Hoover agrees, that 
budget reform can save 10 per cent 
of the $15,000,000,000 a year we 
now spend for national defense. 

The Hoover Commission, in rec 
ommending performance budgets 
for the entire federal establishment, 
has drawn its most powerful am- 
munition straight from McNeil’s 
reform budget for the Navy. 
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Take, for example, the Navy’s 
jowering Naval Medical Center in 
ethesda, Md., whose money now 
omes from 12 separate Navy ap- 
ropriations. The Bureau of Sup- 
les and Accounts handles pay- 
olls, food, transportation, freight 
ynd maintenance. The Office of 
he Secretary of the Navy handles 
jmiscellaneous expenses,” while the 
Bureau of Ordnance pays _ for 
yuards’ weapons. ‘The Bureau of 
bhips worries about the hospital’s 
earchlight and flags for the dead. 


These separate bureaus not only 
Hole out the money; they separately 
peceive reports on how it is used. 
y no conceivable means can Con- 
bress pull together the figures that 
will show the annual cost of Navy 
medical care. Nor can it compare 

avy costs with Army or Veterans 
Administration costs, or check one 
Navy hospital against another or 
against an Army, VA or private 
hospital. 


| 

Combine Costs 

The Hoover Commission’s solu- 
ition is to put all costs of providing 
Navy medical care in one budget 
jpot. This is simple and _ logical. 
(Congress could see instantly the 
Hope of the Navy’s proposed med- 
jical program and then decide 
whether to increase it, decrease it 


or let it stand. 


| . . . 
_ The commission wants this over- 


all medical performance budget 
broken down to show major func- 
tions: medical and dental care 
lafloat; medical and dental care 
ashore; instruction of medical per- 
sonnel; and medical and dental re- 
search. Congress could put a micro- 
scope squarely on every program 
under consideration. 

Another point which the commis- 
sion believes to be equally impor- 
tant is that all the money for Beth- 
esda would come from one appro- 
priation and Bethesda would make 
financial reports to one office alone 
— a practice akin to private indus- 
try’s cost-accounting. Fiscal responsi- 
bility would parallel management 
responsibility. Each activity would 
have a single master and the Bu- 
reau of Ships, for example, no 
longer would receive money from 
27 different appropriations. 

McNeil, with Secretary Johnson’s 
enthusiastic backing, has asked Con- 
gress to go further. He wants a 


Plus-One Man Control 
Patented Reversible Steering 
Low Maintenance Cost! 


Coles ‘‘Safe-load’ indicator pro- 
vides all around protection to opera- 
tor as wellas to expensive equipment. 
The unobstructed view from opera- 
tors cab at front of superstructure 
furnishes complete visibility, “ONE- 
MAN” trigger-quick control to all 
four motions: Hoisting, Swinging, 
Derricking, Traveling. The four sim- 
ple controls can be worked simul- 
taneously. Coles Cranes’ rugged 
“battleship” construction gives long- 
life service at lowest maintenance 
cost—combined with fool-proof 
operation. Ease of maneuverability, 
including the Cole patented reversible 
steering are just a few of the many 
advantages of the Cole Mobile Crane. 
“Know-How” gained from 70 years 
Crane manufacturing experience. Plus 
... world wide distribution has made 
COLES Cranes a leader. Available 
in several models in capacities 1/2 ton 
to 15 ton. Write us for prices, litera- 
ture or the name of your nearest dealer. 
COLES CRANES, Inc., 4314 S. Pau- 
lina Street, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


Bi 


The Safe-Load Indicator 


COLES ‘‘Safe-load’’ indicator prevents 
operator from lifting any loads inexcess 
of rated load at any given point of 
radius. A warning light directs atten- 
tion immediately to an overload. Cur- 
rent is cut-off automatically if operation 
is continued. 


CRANES 


INCORPORATED 
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New windows to Wonderland... 


Private-room sleeping cars with 


2 PLYMPIAN glass-enclosed Skytop Lounge on the 
Milwaukee Road’s Olympian 
HrawarTua are perfect for cross- 
CHICAGO + PACIFIC NORTHWEST country living. 
Double bedrooms have enclosed 
lavatory and full length closet. 


Roomettes for single occupancy pro- 
vide room facilities in compact form. 


The Olympian HiawaTua also 
carries thrifty Touralux sleepers and 
48-seat Luxurest coaches; diner and 
Tip Top Grill with snack section and 
cocktail lounge. 

V. L. Hitzfeld, G. A. P. D. 


Room 711, 100 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 3, Ill. Phone CEntral 6-7600. 


us get sen sooeeensagene 


New private rooms. ]fork com- 
fortably and sleep soundly in a Room 
ette, shown above. Bedrooms (right) 
open to form connecting suites for 
business conferences. 


COMMERG 


working capital fund to operat 
industrial and commercial activ 
ties. All costs, he says, would bl 
paid from working capital, usini 
approved commercial practices fc 
distributing direct and_ indiree 
costs among jobs in process.  Aé 
tivities placing orders with thes 
establishments would be billed. 

It would be possible, McNeer 
argues, to compare costs and t 
develop a healthy spirit of cos 
competition. In the operation ox 
Navy yards or Air Force modifica‘ 
tion centers, for example, an agencr 
placing orders would soon wise up 
if it were being billed $2,000 fo 
comparable jobs at one place, $3,000 
at another, and $4,000 at still ant 
other. 

While the sprawling military es: 
tablishment has supplied prime ex: 
amples of waste, inefficiency anc 
uninformative budgeting, the neec 
for a major overhaul, the Hoover 
Commission emphasized, extends tc 
the entire government. The Bui 
reau. of Indian Affairs has hace 
approximately 100 appropriation: 
titles and subtitles covering expend 
itures of about $50,000,000. The 
largest came to more than $11,000,, 
000, the smallest to exactly $114.535 
Contrast this with the liberal-spend4 
ing Veterans Administration. Tt 
consumes more than $1,000,000,000¢ 
merely for “salaries and expenses.” 


How Is It Spent? 


The whole matter of budget re-' 
form, the Hoover Commission says, 
boils down to two major questions. 
Does a budget tell: One, what the: 
money is wanted for, and, two, 
what the taxpayers get for the 
money? “The present budgeting 
and accounting system of the fed- 
eral government,” the Hoover group 
declared, “either does not supply 
answers to these questions, or sup- 
plies half-answers. A good system 
would supply the right answers.” 

The commission’s recommenda- 
tions, delivered after 18 months of 
painstaking study by 300 task force 
specialists and 2,000,000 words of 
official reports contains this blunt 
warning: we must radically revise 
the federal budget or resign our- 
selves to permanent inefficiency. 
The commission adds that some of 
our fiscal ideas come down from 


Alexander Hamilton. Far from. 
being imperishable, they were ar- 
Continued on page 44) z 
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A PROPOSED increase in freight 
rates on shipments moving 
nder class rates within the state 
of Illinois has been found unjust 
md unreasonable by the Illinois 
ommerce Commission and ordered 
ermanently cancelled and = an- 
nulled. The proposed increase was 
omparable to the official territory 
lass rate increase authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in Docket No. 28300. It will 
be recalled that in that proceeding 
the commission ordered a 10 per 
ent increase in class rates in off1- 
icial territory and a 10 per cent 
eduction in class rates in Western 
and Southern territory. The in- 
crease was published to become 
effective in -Illinois on August 1, 
11948, but was suspended by the 
Illinois Commerce Commission on 
the request of The Chicago Asso- 
‘ciation of Commerce and Industry 
and the Illinois Territory Industrial 
‘Traffic League. The association 
pointed out at the hearing that the 
proposed increase, if permitted to 
become effective in Illinois, would 
disrupt the relationship between 
class rates in this state and those 
applying in the territory immedi- 
ately west of Illinois served by the 
same carriers. Since western and 
southern railroad mileage consti- 
‘tutes approximately 75 per cent of 
the railroad mileage in Illinois, the 
‘association declared, those carriers 
should not charge higher rates for 
transporting traffic within the state 
of Illinois than they charge for 
transporting the same kind of traf- 
fic for the same distances in Zone 
1 of Western Trunk Line or within 
the states of Iowa, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. 

Ask Denial of Petition for Re- 
opening of No. 29770: A joint reply 
to and request for denial of the 
petition of Eastern railroads for 
further hearing in Docket No. 


TRANSPORTATION 
and TRAFFIC 


29770, Increased Less-Carload Rates, 
Official Territory, was filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by The Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry and the 
Illinois: Territory Industrial ‘Traffic 
League. The railroads: have re- 
quested reopening of the proceed- 
ing for the purpose of presenting 
additional evidence as well as a 
modified and alternative scale of 
rates for less-carload traffic in offi- 
cial territory. The carriers original 
scale was rejected by the I.C.C. in 
their findings released last October. 
The reply to the carriers petition 
states: “The scale of rates which 
petitioners -now present as a ‘modi- 
fied’ proposal has all of the objec- 
tionable features of the original. 
It is proposed for application in 
the same territory and otherwise in 
the same manner as the original 
version. It contemplates observance 
of the present percentage relation- 
ships between the several classes. 
Although petitioners describe it as 
a ‘new scale’ the modified scale 
has the same curve characteristics 
as that first proposed except that 
the present scale progression is 
reached at 700 instead of 500 miles 
and, admittedly, is the result of 
applying their original theories to 
a recomputation of cost.” Regard- 


ing the alternative scale of rates | 


which proposes to raise rates on 
exception rated traffic to the pres- 
ent basis of rates applicable on 
classification rated traffic, the reply 
declares it “would effect the same 


low rated traffic. It would elevate 
the rates within official. territory 
without effecting corresponding up- 
ward adjustments in the intraterri- 
torial rates within adjacent terri- 
tories or on the interterritorial rates 
between thoSe territories and ofh- 
cial territory.”~ The railroads pro- 
posal to increase the minimum 
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SAVE 50% 


Don’t Fuss 


with antiquated and expen- 
sive rigid - post 
binders. 


loose ieaf 


Over 200,000 in use 


Get the Casey double - duty 
flexible Spring Post Self- 
Binders 


In all sizes 


The CASEY FILING Co. 


82 W. Washington St. 
FRa. 2-4875 


Serving Chicago business firms 


for over 40 years 


yg 


Constructive ADVERTISING 


Planned 


Created... 


For Better Results 


eeeoeveeeoee 


If you are not satisfied with the results 
you are getting from your present ad- 
vertising, we welcome the opportunity 
of discussing your problem with you. 


: ; | Our competent and experienced staff 
blanket increases on both high and | 
_ every phase, on any product or serv- 


can develop a program, complete in 


ice that does not compete with our 
present clients. 
Recognized by: ANPA « APA « PPA « ABP 


T. W. Merrill, President 


176 West Adams St., Chicago 3 
Phones—Central 6-3313—3472 


ABELL-HOWE CRANES 
Lift Trouble Out of Your Plant 


Abell-Howe Cranes are no prima donnas. They move loads on schedule, without a hitch, 
with a minimum of maintenance, year in, year out. Their advanced design and rugged 
construction are the work of crane specialists who have concentrated on overhead handling 
equipment for 25 years. That is why it will pay you to look into the com- 
plete line of cranes, runways, monorail equipment and hoists . . . and 


. that Abell-Howe delivers. Write us today. 


ABELL-HOWE CO. 


53 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
HARRISON 7-3383 


the engineering service . . 


Ask today for 
Catalog C-105 


CRANES AND RUNWAYS ¢ MONORAILS ¢ HOISTS * STORAGE RACKS 


Eliminate 
Guess Work 


Ask a Prudential representative to 
the use of the DOLLAR 
GUIDE in planning your life insur- 
ance program. 


| explain 


This sound, efficient method of de- 
termining the right kind of pro- 
| tection in the right amount for each 
particular life situation eliminates 
guess work. It will help you make 
the most productive use of dollars 
spent for life insurance. 


aN 


e@ Industrial and Residential 
lighting fixtures. 


Industrial and Residential 


: | The Dollar Guide is today’s Guide 
electrical supplies. : 


to Professional Life Insurance Sell- 
ing—and Buying. 


5 ili Ra SASS 


@ Contractors electrical 
supplies. 


Electrical appliances and P| 
: specialties. 


P 
FENGEE 
i 


CRATES 
e 


LNAI 


: THE PRUDENTIAL 
' ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. | INSURANCE COMPANY 
: 663-671 W. Washington Blvd. | OF AMERICA 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


ANbDover 3-1500 | 


A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 


WESTERN HOME OFFICE, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


15 TRUNK LINES « NO WAITING! 


¥ 
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charge to $2.25, the minimum rat 
to $1.00 where pick-up or deliver) 
service is performed, and to estal 
lish a 25 pound package minimur 
weight, should have been advance 
in the Small Shipments and Pick 
Up and Delivery Cases, the repl) 
asserts. 

Protective Service Hearing Poss 
poned: ‘The Interstate Commerc< 
Commission has cancelled the hear 
ing in MC-C-985, Perishable Pro 
tective Services and Charges, sched 
uled for May 24 at Cleveland, Ohiox 
and reassigned the matter for hear 
ing on September 6 at Washington 
D.C. before Examiner Henry © 
Lawton. The proceeding involve 
an investigation instituted by tha 
1.C.C. on its own motion,  intc 
motor carrier protective service on 
shipments between points in Cen 
tral and Midwest territory on the 
one hand and points in ‘Trunk 
Line and New England territory 
on the other.. While the investiga 
tion originally only embraced moto» 
common carrier protective services 
it was recently enlarged to includes 
similar service performed by certai 
motor contract carriers. ; 

Short Form Bill of Lading Ap» 
proved: An agreement has recently; 
been reached between the railroads, 
motor carriers and the National In-~ 
dustrial Traffic League’s Bill of! 
Lading Committee regarding as 
short form domestic straight bill of! 
lading for use on rail or truck ship 
ments. The new form has been: 
published in supplements to both: 
the rail and truck classifications to: 
become effective June 10. The: 
usual contract terms and conditions: 
will not be printed on the reverse: 
side of the short form, but a printed | 
statement on the face of the bill! 
of lading will make the shipment 
subject to such terms and condi- 
tions. The new short form will not. 
be furnished by the carriers, but 
must be supplied by the shipper. 
Carriers will, however, continue to 
furnish copies of the present uni- 
form straight bill of lading to ship- 
pers who do not desire to use the 
short form. 

Forwarder is a Shipper Court 
Rules: .The Supreme Court of the 
United States in its opinion in No. 
65, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
and Pacific Railroad Company et 
al vs. Acme Fast Freight, Inc., finds 
that the status of a freight for- 
warder in its relations with a car: 
rier is that of a shipper and not a 


fa 
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farrier. The court’s decision states 
that prior to the enactment of the 


lerned, and that the latter cannot 
iscriminate in favor of or against 
jorwarders, nor enter into joint or 
proportional rates with them in 


ihe absence of legislative authority. 


this relationship was not altered by 
he enactment of the Forwarder 
Act and that nowhere in the act 


Trends In Finance and Business 


(Continued from page 10) 


jonest employe: He is 35 years old, 
nas worked for his company a little 
pver nine years, and was on the 
payroll six and a half years before 
starting to steal. Even more sur- 
prising, he was stealing for over 
three years before he was detected! 
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Despite conten- 
verage Age tions that industry 
of Management is looking more 
en Is Rising Miah wane at OMe 

younger men with 
jexecutive ability, the facts are that 
jcorporation officials on the average 
fare older than their counterparts 
of several decades ago. ‘This is 
borne out in a survey conducted 
by. the management consulting firm 
of Booz, Allen and Hamilton which 
shows that the average age of man- 
agement men in 65 representative 
companies is now 54. The average 
age for all officers, excluding board 
‘chairmen, was 47 years in 1929. 


Senior officers alone — presidents, 
vice-presidents, treasurers, control- 
Jers and secretaries — averaged 48 
years of age in 1929 and 55 in 
1949, Junior officers, normally re- 
garded as replacements for the se- 
nior group, are not much younger 
than their superiors. ‘They now ave- 
rage 52. 

‘“Phe heavy preponderance of 
companies participating in this sur- 
vey whose management team do not 
have a healthy balance of youth 
and maturity is startling,” the com- 
pany declares, “It points up the 
need for many companies to estab- 
lish executive development pro- 
grams in the near future.” 
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Red Ball 
Freight 


on the Santa Fe 


Diesel power, improved freight equipment and skilled 
employe handling is the combination that gives depend- 
able Red Ball Service for shipments routed via Santa Fe. 


Whether you are shipping fruits, vegetables, livestock, 
petroleum or general merchandise, Red Ball Service via 
Santa Fe all the way is the fastest and most dependable 
way of shipping your freight. 


For details on how we can serve you, see your Santa Fe 
freight representative. 


Ship via 
Santa Fe all the way 


F. H. Rockwell, Gen. Freight Traffic Mgr. 


Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 
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A RESTAURANT 
OF UNCHANGING 
CHARACTER . . . 


* Times have changed but not at 


RED STAR INN, Chicago’s 
famed, quiet, homelike restau- 
Eanitsputegce: te eke Mee Se 


*It reminds one of the OLD 
WORLD. Since 1899 RED STAR 
has been a mecca for men and 
women who relish a real finely 
cooked meal, served graciously 
with zesty Wine and beer. . . . 


* Among the notables who felt at 
home here were Julius Rosenwald, 
Charles Wacker, Oscar Mayer, Car- 
ter Harrison, Flo Ziegfeld, and a 
Ihostyofvothere:n ae ace cite 

* Visit RED STAR INN—bring the 
entire family for truly remarkable 
Camingsc esas A per ores 


CARL GALLAUER, Founder 
Whitehall 4-9637 


The Red * STAR INN 


1528 N. CLARK ST. 
Corner Germania Place 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


EVERYTHING FOR... 
SUCCESSFUL PARTIES 


Largest complete line of finest wines 
and liquors. 


Correct Glassware @ All Bar Supplies 


Party and Musical Novelties 
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New Products 


Weed-Killer Wand 

A unique variety of weed-killer 
has been introduced by the Gro- 
Quick Company, 340 W. Huron 
St., Chicago, which avoids the dan- 
ger of spreading deadly chemicals 
to grass and shrubbery. The im- 
plement, called ‘Weed - Wand,” 
looks much like a straight cane, 
has a plastic tube with a cork cap 


through which — the weed-killer, 
9-4T), flows onto one weed at a 


time by capillary action. ‘The main 
advantage, says the manufacturer, 
is that weeds can be killed indi- 
vidually with no possible harm to 
soil or grass. 


Junior-Size Paving Breaker 

A new, relatively light-weight 
paving breaker, weighing only 38 
pounds, has been placed on_ the 
market by Gardner-Denver Com- 
Designed the 
“B37,” the new model supplements 
Gardner-Denver’s line of heavier 
breakers and is designed particu- 
larly for fast demolition work and 
for use wherever footing is treach- 
erous. Features include a renew- 
able chuck liner, a block-type_pis- 
tol hammer and a throttle valve 
lock, said to work like a gun safety 
to avoid accidents. 


Lamp-Making Gadget 

For years home decorators have, 
at some trouble and expense, con- 
verted bottles and vases into table 
lamps. Now the W. N. de Sher- 
binin Company, Brookfield, Conn., 
has come up with a gadget to sim- 
plify the conversion. It is an elec- 
trical socket mounted on a cork 
(three sizes are available: 114, 154, 
and 214 inches) which _ is simply 
inserted in the bottle neck; then a 
shade is added to complete the 
JOD a pelt as unnecessary to cut a 
hole in the bottom of the bottle 
since the inlet wire leads directly 
to the socket. 


Mechanical “Flipper” 

That bewhiskered comedy _ se- 
quence — the chef flipping a fried 
egg high in the air and seeing it 
fall anywhere but in the skillet — 
has its scientific solution in a new 
turner developed by Ward Phillips 
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Company, Merchandise Mart, Chi 
cago 54. The stainless steel flippo 
resembles an ordinary turner e= 
cept that it has a thumb lever oc 
the handle. Press the lever, thl 
turner rotates quickly, and the pan 
cake, hamburger, or fried egg, ai 
cording to the company, “will re 
turn to the exact spot from whic« 
it was raised.” 


Quick Profit Calculator 


The Graphic Calculator Con 
pany, 633 Plymouth Court, Ch 
cago 5, has introduced a_ desk 
drawer profit calculator that er 
ables one, with a quick spin of twa 
intersecting plastic wheels, to fig 
ure selling prices or profit margit 
on any product. By lining up th 
cost of the utem, the wheel will 
show the proper selling price td 
provide a profit margin, on sale 
prices, of one to 70 percent. Re 
versing the process, one can fine 
the profit margin when cost anc 
sales price are already established: 


Anti-Moth Coating 


Using the knowledge that motha 
avoid cedar odors, Ahmco Prod! 
ucts, 678 Massachusetts Ave., Cam) 
bridge, Mass., has introduced a new 
paint-on moth repellent for trunks: 
boxes and clothes closets. Called 
“Cedacote,” the moth preventive is 
a powder derived from cedar oil 
and a plastic binder that is mixed 
with water and painted on_ inte- 
riors to the thickness of a penny. 
Cedacote is said to adhere perma- 
nently to wood, plaster, wall paper 
and most wall covering materials; a 
10-pound bag provides enough sur- 
facing to cover from 80 to 100 
square feet. 


Draftsman’s Drawing Aide 


It is a time-consuming job for 
the draftsman to keep his draw- 
ings in correct alignment and per- 
spective as he projects layouts back- 
wards to what are termed “vanish- 
ing points” at the top and _ sides 
of a sheet. Now, however, the 
Charles Bruning Co., 4754 Mont 
rose Ave., Chicago 41, has simpli- 
fied the job with a drawing instru- 
ment, called “Perspect-O-Metric”, 
which attaches to any standard 


\ 


jat any point on the drawing. The 
jiscale arms fasten to board and are 
jalways automatically aligned. 


Remote TV Control 

| Transvision, Inc., New Rochelle, 
IN. Y., has implemented its line of 
‘television equipment with a new 
jremote-control unit designed to 
joperate any IV set from a dis- 
tance of up to 50 feet. The unit 
turns the set on and off, tunes 
istations, and controls contrast and 
ferishtness, ~ It is encased in a 
ismall walnut cabinet. 


Boom In Nothing! 


(Continued from page 20) 


thas since spotted vacuum “scrap 
irecoverers” all along the production 
i line. 

Vacuum-powered holding devices 
for machine tools are being used on 
{many machine tools since they de- 
jcrease the time required to load 
jand unload production machines. 
;Pneumatic chucks for planers, 
: grinders, and other machine tools 
also hold flat sheets and similar 
BErcces during machining operations. 
| They are particularly desirable for 
eh metallic materials which can- 
not be held with magnetic chucks. 
Various types of vacuum-operated 
chip removal mechanisms have been 
devised. One utilizes a small 
'vacuum nozzle located at the edge 
‘of the cutting tool on a milling 
‘machine. The mechanism makes 
| possible greater accuracy and longer 
tool life between grinds because it 
|removes chips instantaneously and, 
‘when desired, reclaims scrap mate- 
lrial. In one plant where large 
‘quantities of magnesium castings 
are machined, inflammable chips 
are vacuumed from the floor and 
‘lathes every few hours. The re- 
claimed material, alone, paid for 
the vacuum installation within a 
few months, not to mention the 
reduced fire hazard. 

In addition to cleaning of dust 
and dirt from overhead walls and 
beams, vacuum has taken over 
many special duties in foundries. 
It is far better than compressed air 
for cleaning large molds since eye 
injuries caused by flying particles 
are. much less likely with vacuum 
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cleaning. Some say that vacuum- 
cleaned molds produce fewer defec- 
tive castings as compared to molds 
cleaned by compressed air. Many 
foundries are being piped — for 
vacuum to supplement or replace 
portable installations now used for 
cleaning and scrap recovery. 


Arc Welding Aid 


The introduction of a 
method of arc welding has made 
possible a further application of 
vacuum. This welding method 
leaves a residue of un-fused flux 
which can be reclaimed and used 
again if it can be separated from 
the slag. A vacuum attachment 
fills the bill, since it picks up the 
residue, automatically separates the 
slag and deposits the reusable flux 
in a container. 

Applications of vacuum power to 
industrial cleaning jobs are almost 
endless. It is being used today in 
bakeries, automobile laundries, bus 
and airplane maintenance, chicken 
hatcheries, ceramic plants, the tex- 
tile industry, and for pest and ver- 
min control. But vacuum’s poten- 
tialities are not confined to clean- 
ing. Pneumatic conveying, for ex- 
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ample, is proving to be an econom- 
ical as well as a dustless method of 
moving bulk materials by the ton. 

Vacuum conveyors are used to 
unload freight cars and boats, trans- 
fer material from one part of a 
plant to another, and in many 
other ways. Normally, conveying 
equipment is permanently installed 
with automatic dumps on the sep- 
arator for discharging the material 
into storage bins or hoppers. Port- 
able machines capable of handling 
up to four tons of material per 
hour, however, are also being put 
to work with excellent results. Port- 
able equipment is especially good 
for certain applications, since it can 
be rolled up to a freight car for 
unloading any type of free - flow- 
ing material: chemical powders, 
breakfast cereals, lamp black, metal 
chips, oil, rice, or sand. 

In hospital operating rooms 
vacuum-powered mechanisms, tagged 
with evil-sounding nickname “blood 
suckers”, are being used to carry 
the blood away from open incisions 
and collect it in jars. 

In drilling, a small hood placed 
around the rock drill where it en- 
ters the rock picks up the drill 
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dust and conveys it to a large re 
ceptacle. This not only provides ; 
dust-free atmosphere for operators 
but also keeps drills sharp longe: 
since they do not have to work ini 
an abrasive dust. “The same applil 
cation is being used extensively ini 
industrial plants where holes ini 
concrete must be drilled while pro 
duction is going on. 

Vacuum has even found an applil 
cation in photographic work 
Vacuum “camera backs” have beer 
perfected to hold paper sheets absox 
lutely flat without the aid of thumh 
tacks or pins while being rephotoc 
graphed for enlargements. 

Vacuum engineers say this is onl 
the beginning. The possible uses 
for vacuum in factories, machina 
shops, and laboratories, they add: 
are unlimited — they await only 
man’s imagination to devise more 
ways to capitalize on this versatild 
thing which is really “nothing at 
all.” 


High Finance By Candlelight 


(Continued from page 38) 


chaic when the government wasi 
only a tenth as costly as it is now!’ 

Is the outspoken Hoover Coma 
mission report actually the spark! 
that will ignite a drive for effi 
ciency in government spending? Or 
will Mr. Hoover’s observations be 
“noted and filed” like so many: 
other ambitious government reor-’ 
ganization proposals? 

It is well to recall that, although: 
the first government reorganization: 
plan was drawn up during the: 
administration of William Howard. 
Taft, there still has never been a: 
wholesale revamping of the govern- 
ment. ‘Today, however, we may be: 
on the threshold of real progress. 


The “Citizens Committee for Re 
organization of the Executive 


Branch of the Government,” a more 
or less spontaneous organization of 
many prominent Americans, — is 
fighting hard to turn the Hoover 
recommendations into constructive 
action. At President Truman’s re- 
quest, the Budget Bureau has been 
assembling plans that will activate 
some — but not all — of the com- 
mission’s suggestions for reshuffling 
federal agencies. Congress willing, 
some will go into effect this year. 

Legislation to reorganize the new 
national defense set-up is now pend- 
ing before Congress. It would 
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freatly strengthen the financial ef- 
ficiency of the Secretary of De- 
nse, authorize working capital for 
ommercial and industrial activi- 
fies, reorganize the military inven- 
fory system, and require property 
jeports, uniform accounting pro- 
jedures, and performance budgets. 
| The secretary of defense has au- 
hority to order some of these re- 
orms without new legislation. But 
Louis Johnson’s enthusiasm for fur- 
ther reform legislation indicates 
that he, like many other financial 
huthorities, realizes that reorganiza- 
ion will not be easy. The fact is 
that a clear statement of Congres- 
sional intent will make it easier 
for Johnson to whip the more 


Swing To Reform 


It seems safe to say that the tide 
ithin the administration has 
swung toward performance budgets. 
Thanks to McNeil’s efforts, the 
new Air Force Department’s first 
independent budget, sent to Con- 
gress last January, closely resembled 
a complete performance budget. 
The Navy’s next budget will be 
lof the performance type but the 
Army won't be able to clean up 
its crazy-quilt before January, 1951. 
gene full 
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benefits, McNeil _ says, 
won't be measurable until fiscal 
11953. By then, according to his 


oe all the services will have 
had at least one year of experience 
ender the new structure. 

| President Truman’ s budget direc- 
tor, Frank Pace, promises that civil- 
ian agencies will follow the lead 
of the military promptly. 

While Pace believes performance 
budgeting is an improvement, he 
stresses it is “only one feature” of 
better budgeting. The present drive 
by the budget director, Secretary 
of the Treasury Snyder and Comp- 
troller General Warren to achieve 
uniform federal accounting Pace 
says, “is the fundamental basis for 
a sound budgetary process.” 

“Taken altogether, the perform- 
ance budget and uniform Beeoun 
ing provide the complete answer, 
he says. And, Pace adds, no one 
should expect miracles overnight 
for he contends that budget re- 
form is “an evolutionary process.” 

The Hoover Commission did not 
dwell on the question of whether 
budget reform is “evolutionary” or 


“revolutionary.” It simply asserted: 
“It is high time to take action — 
drastic and sweeping action.” There 
are a good many people outside the 
former president’s task force who 
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also feel that a $42,000,000,000 busi- 
ness organization, operating like 
Harry Jones’ eccentric plant, can 
hardly wait for “evolution” to take 
place. 


Mines Above Ground 


(Continued from page 17) 


tentialities are enormous, especially 
as a substitute raw material. Dur- 
ing the war, it may be recalled, the 
Germans finally turned to hydrog- 
enated coal for gasoline when other 
sources were near exhaustion. 
Another big source of wood-based 
chemicals lies unused in the ugly 
piles of sulfite wastes that mar the 
countryside around our paper mills. 
Today, these wastes contaminate 
streams and are a_ neighborhood 
nuisance, but chemists are hard at 
work trying to convert this refuse 
from a lability to an asset. At the 
University of Wisconsin, — three 
chemists have worked out a process 
for converting sulfite wastes into 
lactic acid, an important chemical 


A new experimental 
Rhinelander, Wis., is working on 
another track; there the sulfite 
liquors will be transformed into 
edible yeasts. Torula yeast feeds 
on various sugars contained in the 
sulfite liquor, eventually produc- 
ing a yellow powder rich in both 
Vitamin B and proteins. Unproc- 
essed waste sludge from the paper 
mills is also sold to farmers who 
use it in liming soils. 

At the Forest Products Labora- 
tory in Madison, Wis., Douglas fir 
sawdust and wood waste is now 
being converted into a wood-sugar 
molasses, used as a substitute hog 
feed. Adding around -15 per cent 
wood molasses shaves feeding costs 
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in tanning, lacquer-making and and produces as good meat as that 
food processing. from hogs given normal rations. 
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Researchers now feel that wood 
molasses can also compete success- 
fully with corn and wheat as a 
poultry feed. Some even say it 
can cut livestock feeding costs 50 
to 70 per cent. 

The field of human food is being 
nibbled at. Some authorities speak 
of turning a ton of wood into a 
quarter ton of yeast that will be 
50 per cent high cost proteins. 
Forester J. A. Hall of Portland, 
Ore., figures that all the sugar the 
United States uses in a single year 
could be economically produced 
from the sawmill waste produced 
in Oregon and Washington alone. 

A Yale University professor 
pointed out a year ago that good 
drinking whiskey could be made 
from sawdust and other wood 
wastes. A $3,000,000 plant has 
already been built which could pro- 
duce 10,000,000 gallons of such al- 
cohol a year, the latter convertible 
into two and a half times as much 
whiskey. A bushel of corn or wheat 
yields about two and a half gallons 
of alcohol. A ton of sawdust — the 
Yale professor figures about 10,000,- 
000 tons are wasted every year — 
could yield about 50 gallons of 
alcohol. Hence, three times our 
annual consumption of whiskey 
could be made from sawdust alone. 


Big Industry in Stumps 


A pine stump, left sitting for a 
dozen years after the loggers have 
moved on, is already known to be 
a chemical treasure house. The 
South has turned the reclamation 
of old pine stumps into a major 
industry, obtaining chemicals used 
in some 300 well-known products. 
Turpentine, rosin, and pine oil are 
among the basic chemicals; some 
rosins are used to make synthetic 
rubber more flexible, other rosins 
are used in coating waxed paper, 
still others keep concrete from 
scaling. 

National security considerations 
have set chemists looking also at 
the bark of certain trees as a pos- 
sible standby source of tannin. This 
substance, now obtained chiefly 
from the quebracho tree of Argen- 
tina, is used in tanning leather and 
in drilling oil wells since it controls 
the viscosity of the mud. About 
$400,000,000 worth of tannin is now 
imported annually. 

The most promising domestic 
source of tannin is the bark of 


-nin, hardly enough to justify ex- 
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California redwoods and Douglas, 
firs. A chemical called sodium) 
palconate, produced from redwood: 
bark waste, has worked well in oil) 
well drilling, and, actually, may 
replace tannin. The heart of the 
redwood tree has around four or 
five per cent of water-soluble tan- 


tracting it. Now chemists are work- - 
ing on an alkaline process for ex-- 
tracting the tannin that may be off 
some importance. 


Utilize Tree Bark 


A team of experts from the Ore- - 
gon Forest Products Laboratory re- . 
port that the bark of the Douglas, 
fir contains from seven to 18 per 
cent tannin. The content varies 
with the position of the bark and 
the age of the tree. Bark taken 
from the bottom of a tree 110 to 
250 years old runs about 7.6 per 
cent tannin. Bark from the top 
logs of a 50 to 80 year old tree 
will-run 18.3 per cent tannin. The 
tannin has already been extracted 
and experimentally used in proc- 
essing heavy leather, where it has 
worked _ successfully. 


Douglas fir bark is also used to 
make plastic molding compounds, 
synthetic cork, soil conditioners, 
and insecticides. Redwood bark has 
value in treating wine fermentation 
vats, and in the soil. Other conifer- 
ous bark is a potential source of 
both cork and waxes. A little over 
a year ago, a Swedish chemist re- 
ported that pine bark contained a 
chemical called phlobaphene, use- 
ful as a_ plasticizer in synthetic 
resins. Currently, plasticizers are 
made from castor oil, phthalic acid, 
and coal, and make up as much 
as 30 per cent of a synthetic resin. 
Using phlobaphene would turn the 
waste bark into commercial import- 
ance and release these other chem- 
icals for other uses. 


— 


Today, the whole field of wood 


chemistry is in the development 
stage, comparable probably to the 
status of coal tar chemistry in the 
early 1900's. The problem is not 
purely scientific; it is also necessary 
to see that laboratory developments 
can be utilized commercially. That 
is industry’s part of the job. Sci- 
ence has greatly expanded our 
knowledge of wood’s hidden poten- 
tialities. Industry, which must util- 
ize these laboratory developments, 
has some catching up to do. 
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Acid Proof Mastic Floors 
Industrial Composition Floors 


165 W. Wacker Drive, Chgo.1 RAndolph 6-1760 


GEARS 


Scuce 1888 makers oF EVERY TYPE OF 


GEAR ano GEAR REDUCER. 
D. 0. JAMES GEAR 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


PHONE 1140 W. MONROE ST. 
CAnal 6-1800 CHICAGO 


GRINDING WHEELS 


Headquarters Since 1895 for 


MOUNTED WHEELS and 
SMALL GRINDING WHEELS 


A Shape and Size to Finish every kind of 
Material Faster and Better. 
CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 


1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. C., Chicago 7 
Phone CAnal 6-8155 


LITHOGRAPHERS—OFFSET 


CHICAGO OFFSET PRINTING CO. Fine color 
lithography by the offset process. 610 West Van 
Buren St., Chicago 7, Illinois. Telephone STate 
2-3694. 


LETTER SERVICE 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1918 
Mimeographing * Multigraphing 
Planographing * Multilith 
Addressing »* Mailing 
Direct Mail Campaigns 
Note Change of Address 


139 N. CLARK DEarborn 2-1891 


MACHINERY 


KLING BROS. 


ENGINEERING WORKS 
GENERAL MACHINISTS 
Medium and Heavy Work—Special Machinery 
Structural Bending—Pattern Shop—Repairs 
1320 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago 51, Ill. 
Telephone CApitol 7-4200 


Management Executives 
ARE BUSY 


Tell your story to them briefly and 
effectively through the Magazine they 
read regularly. 


COMMERCE 


NAME PLATES 


For your urgent needs. Name Plates, Dials, Panels, 
Etched — Engraved — Printed. Chicago Name 
Plate Co., 1831 W. Columbia Av., Chicago 26, 
Ill. AMbassador 2-9447. 


OFFICE FURNITURE—NEW AND USED 


Desks, Chairs, Tables, Filing Equipment. Office 
Furniture Clearing House, 236 W. Lake St. DEar- 
born 2-3456 


PIANO COURSES 


Curtis Piano Course 

(Class and Individual Instruction) . 

Superior Piano Text Books 

and Fundamental Piano 
Teaching 

(Pre-School through High School 
Grades) 

A Chicago Institution Since 1925 
Serving in Public, Parochial and 
Private Schools 
Conservatories and Private Studios 
28 £. Jackson Bivd.—Chicago 4 


HArrison 7-0730 


PLANOGRAPHING 


PHONE today MOnroe 6-9721 for reasonable prices 
on planograph printing. CHICAGO PLANO- 
GRAPH CORPORATION, 1220 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 


REAL ESTATE—INDUSTRIAL 


Industrial Real Estate 
J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 
Since 1907 


7 S. Dearborn St. ° 
Financial 6-1322 


Chicago 3 


TIME CLOCKS 


TIME RECORDING DEVICES 


For Pay Roll and Job Cost Records. 
When Time Recording Is Your Problem, 


Remember 


J. H. WILSON company 


EST. 1908 
216 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, III. 
FRanklin 2-4025 


WATCHMEN 


Pedersen’s Protective Patrol 


24 Hours Service—City-Wide & Suburban 
Service 
Uniformed watchmen—Day & Nights by the 
week or month—Special Sanitary Service 
with permanent jobs. 

Central Office—SAcramento 2-4108—4109 
North Side Office—TUxedo 9-6670 
3242 W. Roosevelt Road Chicago 24 

For Factories, 


UNIFORMED GUARDS werenouses, ete. 


Licensed and Bonded Under State of III. Established 1919 
CARS EQUIPPED WITH TWO WAY RADIO 


KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATROL 


301 So. Kedzie Ave. CHICAGO 12 
Phone Day and Night—KEdzie 3-5250 


ee 


KEEP BUYING U. S. BONDS 
AND HOLD THEM 


48 


Brown 
chil- 


that Mrs. 
faults in her 


Sc ISnebes It 
can never see any 


surprising 


dren,” said Mrs. Smith. 
“Mothers never can,” laughed Mr. 
Smith. 


“What a silly thing to say. 
a man. I’m sure I could see 
our children—if they had any.” 


Just like 
faults in 


* * * 
Catherine: “If you could have two 
wishes, what would they be?” 
Anne: “Well, I’d wish for a husband.” 
Catherine: ‘“That’s one.” 
Anne: “And then I’d save the other 
till I saw how he turned out.” 


* * * 


First salesgirl: “How do you know the 
new window-dresser is married?” 

Second Salesgirl: “He always poses the 
models with their palms up!” 


* * * 


A drunk staggered into a busy restau- 
rant and settled himself at the exact 
center of the busy lunch counter. A 
waiter tendered him a menu and, after 
a decent interval of waiting, returned 


to take his order. 
“Don’t rush me, bud, don’t rush me,” 
the souse muttered. 
For a long time, while trade went 
merrily on about him, the inebriated 


patron pondered his inner needs. Then, 


at long last, he whined, “Gimme an 
omelette.” 
“What kinda omelette?” the waiter 
prompted. 
The drunk went into another confer- 
ence with himself, while the Waiter 


retired in high dudgeon. After a while, 
the drunk beckoned the man back, 


“Know what kinda omelette | want 
now?” he. said. Then, regarding the 
other with an expression of extreme 
gravity, he ordered, “Gimme an egg 
omelette!” 


* * * 


The young lady student at the fash- 
ionable girls’ school had made a trip 
west to visit her father, who was chief 
engineer on a_ reclamation project. She 
looked around the camp, spied the dug- 
out in the hillside where the blasting 
powder was stored; read the prominent 
sign on it and exclaimed: “Why, dad! 
What an odd place for the powder room!” 


Mr. Jones, hearing the front doorbell 
ring while he was working in the back 


yard, went into the house to find out 
who was calling. 

“It’s the furniture folks,” his wife in- 
formed him in a_ whisper. “They've 
come for the piano.” 

“But I gave you the money for the 
next installment!’ he reminded her. 

“Yes, I know, dear,’ she answered 


placidly. “I’m going to pay them as soon 
as they get it downstairs. I’ve decided 
to have it in the living room.” 


* * * 


Visitor: “Has learned to 
talk yet?” 
Dad: “Yes, indeed. We’re teaching him 


to shut up now.” 


your baby 


* * * 
Telephone operator: “I’m sorry, sir— 
that number has been taken out.” 


Man on phone: “Oh, is that so? Well, 
can you give me any information as to 
just who has taken her out?” 


* * * 
Gob: “My wife’s an angel in three 
ways.” 
Pal: “Remarkable. How come?” 


Gob: “Well, first, she’s always up in 
the air; second, she’s always harping; 
third, she never has an earthly thing to 
Wear.” 


A credit-reporting agency in an Eastei 
city made the following report concerniri 
a debtor: a 

“We have a report that this party hh 
no property, either real or personal; 1 
credit, either actual . or potential; 1 
prospects, either present or future; an 
no hope, either here or hereafter. 

That’s what we call laying the care 
face up on the table. 

* * * 

A clerk in a Hollywood studio, a giz 
with an attractive face but a slight an 
none-too-curving figure, had been give 
a small part in a_ technicolor pictur 
When she came on the set—all maa 
up and costumed in an evening gown } 
the friendly assistant director said, “Yo 
look nervous, Dorothy. I hope you dom 
feel like a lamb going to the slaughter: 

Blushing, she replied, “More like a 
expense account going to the boss — a 
padded up this way.” 

* * * 

“Pardon me, sir,’ said the waiter, ta 
ing up the money, “but this includé 
nothing for the waiter.” 

“I didn’t eat one, did I?” said th] 
professor, glancing up from his book. 

* * * 

An indignant mother asked her youn 
son: “Why didn’t you tell me you wante¢ 
to go fishing?” 

“Because I wanted to go 


answered her son. 
* * * 


fishing 2 


“Why did you steal those towels fron 
the hotel?” asked the judge. 

“I didn’t mean to steal them,” apold 
gized the prisoner, “but I had to hay 
something to wrap the silverware in!” 

* * * 

A hat-check girl at one of New Yorkk 
night clubs never issues checks, ,but no 
one has ever seen her make a_ mistakk 
when returning hats left with her. 

One evening a show-off patron decide 
to “needle” her a bit, and as he took hia 
hat he said: 

“Look, Babe, how do you know thit 
is my hat?” “ 

“I don’t know,” she replied in a flash! 
“But I do know that it’s the hat you 
left with me when you came in.” 


“Break clean. Come out fighting —and face the television camera.” 
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